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We are striving toward the accomplishment of the 


following objectives. 


Will you lend your support? 


AIMS 


To arouse public appreciation of the beauty and economic value of wild 
life, and to stimulate action to preserve and protect it. 

To preserve an adequate breeding stock of all native wild life, for the 
enjoyment and material benefit of mankind. 


To preserve environmental conditions of ample food, water, and cover, 
on the maintenance of which all wild life is dependent for survival. 


To fix guardianship responsibility on Federal, state, or competent private 
agencies, to safeguard all species threatened with extinction. 


TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS 


The Association 


Lessen Destruction 


1. Establish more sanctuaries, wherein wild 
life shall be unmolested by man. 
. Eliminate pollution of inland and marine 


waters through legislation. 


. Limit to emergencies the use of poison as a 
method of wild-life control. 


. Seek such regulation of hunting, and enforce- 
ment thereof, as will insure maintenance of 
oe Yee breeding stock of all native 
wild life. 


. Seek such regulaiion of commercial use, and 
enforcement thereof, as will insure main- 
tenance of an adequate breeding stock of all 
native wild life. 


Preserve Habitats 


. Promote establishment of permanent primi- 
live areas for the preservation of primeval 
fauna and flora. 


.Combat such public works as drainage 
projects, roads, dams, and canals, when 
seriously destructive of wiid life and its 
habitat, yet not of clearly demonstrated net 
public benefit. 


The Audubon Association is fighting for wild life. 
Lore should be a member. Send your check—for $5.00 or more—to: 
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. Through our own magazine 


Strives to: 


. Oppose over-grazing by domestic livestock, 


and advocate 
public lands. 
Combat wasteful lumbering. 


restriction of grazing on 


Reduce Persecution 


Oppose wide-spread killing of predatory wild 
ife. 


. Eliminate the practices of paying bounties, 


and conducting vermin campaigns. 


Educate 


2. Advocate legislation establishing the leach- 


ing of nalure apprecialion, and the biological 
basis of wild-life conservation, as part of the 
regular curriculum in the schools. 


. Train teachers and other youth leaders to 


develop genuine, lasting interest in wild 
life and its conservation. 


4. Prepare and distribute conservalion material 


and natural-science facts among children. 


. Maintain research fellowships at universi- 


ties, as a means of basing conservation poli- 
cies on biological facts. 

Birp-Lore, 
the press, the radio, the news reels, films, 
pictures, lectures and leaflets, carry our 
message to the public. 


Every reader of Brrp- 


The National Association of Audubon Societies 
1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 


THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


alee USIASTIC, overflowing attendance of members 

and friends at the 33d Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, October 
22-26, in New York City, will be of tremendous value in 
attracting public recognition of the need of wild-life 
conservation and in cheering on the staff of earnest 


workers of the National and affiliated organizations. 


An exceedingly interesting educational and entertain- 
ing program has been prepared (see page 368 of this issue 
of Birp-Lore). There'll be an abundance of motion pic- 
tures, many in color and sound. Your presence through- 
out is very much desired. Come and see old friends; 
meet congenial new ones with a common love of birds 
and animals and appreciation of nature. Take in both 
dinners and one of the field-trips; participate in the dis- 


cussions. This Convention is to be the ‘“‘best ever’’! 


I cannot too strongly encourage you to attend and 


you and your friends will be royally welcome. 


A. Grimes 
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Invitation to Florida 


By R. J. Longstreet 


With Photographs by S. A. Grimes 


UDUBON was not the first nat- 
uralist to respond to the thrill 

of Florida and its wild life, but he 
is the most famous of the long line 
of ornithologists who have made 
the peninsula the Mecca of bird 
students. One hundred years ago 
Audubon was in south Florida, 
then an unexplored wilderness, vis- 
iting the keys, where his “‘heart 
swelled with uncontrollable de- 
light." ‘‘With what delightful 
feeling did we gaze on the objects 
around us!—the gorgeous flowers, 
the singular and beautiful plants, 
the luxuriant trees. The balmy air 
which we breathed filled us with 
animation, so pure and salubrious 
did it seem. The birds which we 
saw were almost all new to us; their 
lovely forms appeared to be arrayed 
in more brilliant apparel than I had 
ever before seen, and as they gam- 
bolled in happy playfulness among 
the bushes, or glided over the light 
green waves, we longed for a more 
intimate acquaintance with them." 
Similar expressions of delight in the 
presence of Florida’s exotic bird 
life might be quoted from other 


famous scientists and artists who 
have come to the Sunshine State to 
taste of its avian pleasures—Peale, 
Nuttall, Allen, Scott, Cory, Torrey, 
Forbush, Chapman—they and hun- 
dreds of others have described in 
glowing words the ‘‘uncontrollable 
delight’’ that similarly seized John 
James Audubon. 

Florida in 1937 is not the pristine 
wilderness of the last century. With 
the advance of civilization upon 
America’s last frontier, the multi- 
tudes of water-birds have been dis- 
possessed of many of their vast 
prairies, marshes, and swamps, and 
have suffered seriously from hunters, 
native and tourist alike. But, de- 
spite its grave losses of wild life, 
Florida remains today the home of 
the greatest aggregations of water- 
birds in eastern North America, and 
still provides.a habitat for many 
species and races of birds not found 
elsewhere in the country. 

In the early days, the only acces- 
sible portions of Florida were those 
along the coast or up the rivers. Of 
course, there were roads down into 
the northern tier of counties, where 
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the Georgians and Alabamians made 
their first migrations into the state, 
settling such communities as Lake 
City, Live Oak, Madison, Talla- 
hassee, etc. But while that country 
as a political unit was Florida, it 
was little differentiated zodgeo- 
graphically from the adjoining states 
to the north. The peninsula proper, 
on the other hand, when it came to 
be examined by the zodlogists, was 
soon discovered to contain types of 
animals different from those com- 
mon to the rest of the southeastern 
United States. 

The zodgeographers have desig- 
nated the fauna of Florida as the 
Floridian, the Louisianian, and the 
Tropical. The Tropical fauna is 
found only in the extreme southern 
part of the state, chiefly below 
Palm Beach, Okeechobee, and Fort 
Myers. The Louisianian fauna is 
found in that portion of the state 
which lies roughly north and west 
of a line through St. Augustine, 
Gainesville, and the mouth of the 
Suwannee River. This portion has 
avifauna not much different from 
that of Georgia and Alabama. In 
these northern counties we find 
such species breeding as the Wood 
Thrush, Yellow-breasted Chart, 
Hooded Warbler, Orchard Oriole, 
and Indigo Bird, none of which 
breeds or often occurs at any season 
in the peninsula itself. On the other 
hand, that part of the state desig- 
nated as Floridian (4.e., the area 
south of St. Augustine and Gaines- 
ville) presents such typical species 
as the Glossy Ibis, Florida Duck, 
Everglade Kite, Short-tailed Hawk, 
Florida Crane, Limpkin, Burrowing 
Owl, and Florida Jay. And in the 
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Tropical Region we find the Great 
White Heron, Noddy, Sooty Tern, 
Caracara, White-crowned Pigeon, 
Mangrove Cuckoo, Black-whiskered 
Vireo, and, occasionally, visiting 
Flamingos. 

It is this Floridian and Tropical 
avifauna in which the visiting bird 
enthusiast is chiefly interested. 
There are many rewarding bird- 
trips available from Jacksonville to 
Pensacola, to be sure, but it is not 
that part of the state that is usually 
thought of as ‘Florida.’ It is the 
peninsular portion with which we 
shall be concerned in this account. 

Topographically, Florida is a 
lowland country, totally without 
anything that by exaggeration 
could be called a mountain, or even 
a high hill. To some people this 
lack of elevation connotes monot- 
ony, but the state is not without 
variety of landscape, as W. E. D. 
Scott observed many years ago when 
he wrote: 

I wish it were in my power to express my 
appreciation of the beauty and variety of 
landscape in Florida, and to dwell more 
fully upon the never-failing source of delight 
afforded by its many waterways and the 
noble Gulf which bounds its western shores. 
The vast hammocks, with their imposing 
live-oak trees festooned with —_ moss, 
where great magnolia trees shade under their 
overhanging limbs groves of wild oranges, 
and where the variety of plant life seems 
most luxuriant; the cypress swamps, gloomy 
and funereal in appearance, which are the 
homes of the ivory-billed woodpecker, the 
swallow-tailed kite and the resorts of deer 
and bear; the great prairies of southern 
Florida dotted with islands of palmetto and 
pine.... But the salient characteristic of 
Florida is the endless pine forests that prac- 


tically cover the entire state.... I never 
cease to wonder at their beauty. 


The Florida Geological Survey 
has published a detailed study of 
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the physiographic regions of the 
state, which Howell has somewhat 
differently and more satisfactorily 
divided as follows: 

1. The Level coun- 
try occupying most of the southern 
part of the state and the entire east 
coast, covered with pines and scrub 
palmetto, with many small stands 
of cypress and other water-loving 
trees. In this country we find what 
Bradford Torrey termed the “‘flat- 
woods novelties,’’ z.e., the Pine- 
woods Sparrow, Brown-headed Nut- 
hatch, and Red-cockaded Wood- 
pecker, as well as Quail, Meadow- 
larks, Pine Warblers, and Bluebirds. 
In the ‘cypress ponds,’ which occur 
so frequently in the flatwoods, 
many small species occur that are 
common elsewhere over the state. 
For instance, on one March morn- 
ing, in a cypress pond near Daytona 
Beach, I saw the following birds: 
Pileated Woodpecker, Cardinal, Yel- 
low-throated Warbler, Pine War- 
bler, Crested Flycatcher, Bluebird, 
Meadowlark, Florida Wren, Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, Tufted Tit- 
mouse, Red-shouldered Hawk, 
Mockingbird, Florida Chickadee, 
Brown-headed Nuthatch, Hairy 
Woodpecker, Kingfisher, White- 
eyed Vireo, Parula Warbler, Florida 
Yellow-throat, Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, Florida Crow, Swamp Spar- 
row, Florida Grackle, Red-eyed 
Vireo, Ward's Heron, Turkey Vul- 
ture, Prothonotary Warbler, House 
Wren, Purple Martin, Black Vul- 
ture, and Downy Woodpecker; and 
a few days earlier I had added to 
this list: Pinewoods Sparrow, Her- 
mit Thrush, Ruby-crowned King- 
let, Robin, Myrtle Warbler, Palm 


flatwoods. 
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Warbler, Flicker, Phoebe, Chipping 
Sparrow, Red-cockaded Wood- 
pecker, Black and White Warbler, 
Catbird, Goldfinch and Mourning 
Dove, or a total of 45 species. A 
cypress pond and its edges in the 
Florida flatwoods is a very ‘birdy’ 
spot. 

2. High pineland.—This is the 
area known in Florida as ‘the ridge’ ; 
it is characterized by the remnants 
of some fine stands of long-leaf pine, 
sandy hills, and thousands of beau- 
tiful lakes. It extends in the central 
portion of the state west of the St. 
John’s to as far south as Sebring. 
In these open pine countries there 
are not many birds, but just as 
cypress ponds are bird-oases in the 
flatwoods, so are 

3. Hammocks the place to look 
for birds in the ‘ridge section.’ The 
hammocks are composed of a dense 
growth of cabbage palmettos, cy- 
press, oaks, magnolias, bays, and 
other trees. 

4. Sand scrub.—A peculiar type 
of vegetation characterized by very 
sandy soil, scrub pines, and oaks. 
Sand scrub occurs in many parts of 
the state but chiefly in the lake 
region and along the east coast. 
The sand scrub is the habitat of the 
Florida Jay. 

5. Swamps.—There are plenty of 
swamps in Florida, some of great 
extent, as, for instance, the Big 
Cypress in Collier County. They 
are not easy to penetrate but usually 
fairly well populated with birds; 
the small species are for the most 
part the same as those found in the 
‘cypress ponds’ of the flatwoods. 

6. Everglades.—This famous area 
is nothing more nor less than a vast 
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inland freshwater marsh occupying 
most of the lower part of Florida. 
A similar area is that found in the 
headwaters of the St. John’s River 
and the north side of Lake Apopka. 
Extensive drainage operations have 
ruined most of these great marshes, 
but in them still may be found 
Florida Ducks, Limpkins, Ever- 
glade Kites, and many kinds of 
Herons and Ibises and other marsh- 
loving birds. 

7. Salt marshes.—These may be 
found almost anywhere along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, although 
in the southern end of the state 
mangrove swamps replace them. 
Other than the Dusky Seaside Spar- 
rows of Merritt's Island, there are 
no salt-marsh species specially char- 
acteristic of Florida. 

8. Sea-beaches.—The most famous 
of the sea-beaches are along the 
east coast. Many coastal islands of 
the Gulf, however, have beaches 
somewhat comparable with those 
found at the resorts of the Atlantic 
coast. On these beaches, in season, 
are found the common shore-dwell- 
ers and breeders. 

9. Prairies—To quote Howell, 
“The largest and best known of the 
prairies of central and south Florida 
is the Kissimmee Prairie, extending 
from St. Cloud southward to Lake 
Okeechobee and westward to Lake 
Istokpoga. There is a small prairie 
west of Melbourne, and large prairie 
areas in Manatee, Sarasota, DeSoto, 
Charlotte, Glades, and Collier coun- 
ties.’" It is to these prairies that 
we go to see Caracaras, Burrowing 
Owls, and Cranes. 

10. The Keys.—On this chain of 
coral islands, extending from Miami 
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to Key West, we find such tropical 
species as the White-crowned Pigeon, 
Maynard's Cuckoo, Key West Vireo 
(a subspecies of the common White- 
eyed Vireo), and the Great White 
Heron. - 

The number of birds reported for 
any given geographical area grows 
slowly as field-work continues. Since 
the publication of Howell’s Florida 
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Bird Life in 1932, 4 species and 8 sub- 
species have been added to the state 
list. The total of species is now 366, 
subspecies 69, total 435. Of these, 
134 are permanent residents, 21 are 
summer residents, 136 are winter 
residents, 69 are transients, and 56 
are accidental visitants. Thus, in 
winter there are upwards of 270 
kinds of birds to be seen in Florida. 

The preceding paragraphs have 
attempted to give a general intro- 
duction to the bird life of peninsular 
Florida, and to indicate roughly 
where one should find some of the 
more conspicuous or better-known 
Florida birds. We shall now assume 
that a visitor has come to Florida 
from the North, has an automobile 
available, and wishes to see as many 
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birds as possible in a rapid tour of 
the state in the winter months. Our 
special purpose will be to indicate 
just where to go to see the birds in 
the course of such a circle about the 
peninsula. The visitor doubtless 
will realize that there are many 
species that cannot be seen without 
getting out of the car and foraging 
about a bit in the surrounding coun- 
try. And there are some species that 
inhabit localities that cannot be 
reached by automobile at all. Again, 
experience will have demonstrated 
that often one goes to a particular 
spot to see a given bird, which is 
usually there, and on the particular 
day when it is most desired, the 
bird cannot be found at all. 

The particular month of the 
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winter season is another factor to 
be considered. Many of our Florida 
birds are nesting in March. But 
some of the gregarious water-birds 
are erratic in this matter, postpon- 
ing nesting because of food condi- 
tions, and changing suddenly from 
a site long utilized to another per- 
haps far away. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is believed that the follow- 
ing directory will be reasonably re- 
liable. Thanks for some of the 
detailed instructions are due to such 
Florida ornithologists as C. R. 
Mason, of Sanford, D. J. Nicholson, 
of Orlando, R. C. Hallman, of St. 
Augustine, and to Robert P. Allen, 
Sanctuary Director of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. 
On the accompanying map of 


Florida there is outlined an auto- 
mobile tour of the state which ac- 
complishes a double purpose—it 
will lead the visitor to many of the 
favorable places to see the birds, 
and, incidentally, it will take the 
traveler over most of the beautiful 
and interesting parts for which 
Florida is renowned. Entering 
Florida on U. S. Highway No. 1, 
the traveler proceeds down that 
route all the way to Key West if he 
wishes, but probably not beyond 
Matecumbe Key until the over- 
seas portion of the highway is com- 
pleted (five hours of ferry are now 
necessary to get to Key West). There 
is also a short trip over a reasonably 
good road to Cape Sable. From 
Miami the route leads across the 
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southern end of the famous Ever- 
glades to the Gulf coast, and to 
Fort Myers and Punta Gorda, 
whence one may go on up the coast 
to Pinellas County and St. Peters- 
burg, or make a detour over good 
roads into the Kissimmee Prairie 
region, via Arcadia, Sebring, Avon 
Park, and Sarasota, thence to the 
‘Ridge’ and on northward through 
the ‘Lake Region,’ and out of the 
state via either Valdosta or back on 
State Highway No. 1 to Jackson- 
ville. In the course of this itinerary 
the visitor, with good luck, should 
be able to see most of the larger and 
more conspicuous birds of Florida, 
usually without having to leave the 
paved roads. A few short detours 
from the route indicated will be 
necessary. And, if time and inclina- 
tion permit, several boat-trips will 
add much to the final results in the 
way of a bird-list. 

Entering Florida on U. S. High- 
way No. 1, the traveler might well 
pause in Duval County (Jacksonville 
and environs) whose bird life has 
been so admirably photographed 
and studied by S. A. Grimes. How- 
ever, as previously averred, there is 
little typical of Floridian avifauna 
until one passes St. Augustine, the 
oldest city in the United States, and 
well worth a visit in itself. For a 
first glimpse of northern shore-birds 
in their winter dress and habitat, 
cross the Bridge of Lions to Anas- 
tasia Island at St. Augustine, go 
south on State Highway No. 140 
past the lighthouse, turning right on 
the first dirt road, and go through 
woods about one-quarter mile to an 
open flat, where, to the left, Sander- 
lings, Ruddy Turnstones, Black- 
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bellied Plover, Piping Plover, Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers, Least Sand- 
pipers, and Red-backed Sandpipers 
should be seen in winter, and, at 
any season, Herons, including the 
Snowy, Louisiana, Little Blue, 
Ward's, and, after April, Black- 
necked Stilts. Six miles south on 
State Highway No. 140, at South 
Beach, one may drive on the beach 
at low tide, where, about one mile 
to the north, across the sand-dunes 
to Salt Run, along the mud-flats in 
late spring and summer, a few 
Oyster-catchers may be seen. The 
traveler may continue on down this 
highway (called the Ocean Shore 
Boulevard, although it does not 
face the ocean all of its length by 
any means), crossing Matanzas In- 
let where many birds may be seen 
(Black Skimmers, Royal and Cas- 
pian Terns, Gulls, ‘including Bona- 
parte’s, Ring-billed, Laughing and 
Herring), all in the rather confusing 
winter and immature plumages, 
Brown Pelicans, and probably Gan- 
nets soaring and diving offshore, 
and thence on down to Daytona 
Beach. Look for Florida Jays in the 
scrub north and south of Ormond 
Beach. 

In lieu of the Ocean Shore Boule- 
vard trip, one may return to St. 
Augustine and continue south on 
U. S. No. 1, through the typical 
east coast flatwoods, and, at almost 
any point, stop the car to forage out 
into the pineries to look for the 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker, Brown 
(Gray)-headed Nuthatch, and Pine- 
woods Sparrow. The latter is in 
song after the middle of March, and 
it is by the song that the secretive 
and dull-colored bird can best be 
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located and identified. Of this 
species, Chapman asserts that “‘its 
song is more beautiful than that of 
any other American sparrow.’ This 
Sparrow is restricted to those parts 
of the flatwoods in which one finds 
areas of scrub palmetto. The Nut- 
hatch is likely to be found in almost 
any part of the pineries, but the 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker is not a 
common species, and the discovery 
of one usually is counted quite a 
success. 

The Ormond-Daytona Beach-New 
Smyrna area is as good as any in 
central Florida for the visiting 
ornithologist. Bradford Torrey, 
than whom no one ever wrote more 
charmingly of bird life anywhere, 
has many passages descriptive of 
the bird life of this region. (See his 
Florida Sketch Book, pp. 41-120, and 
Nature's Invitation, pp. 136-157.) 
There were no automobiles in his 
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day, and the ornithologist of 1937 
in the Daytona section of the Florida 
east coast can agree with Torrey 
that “‘All in all, there are few 
pleasanter walks in Florida than the 
beach-round at Daytona, out by 
one bridge and back by the other.’ 
Here we have a convenient juxta- 
position of ocean beach, salt marsh, 
scrub, flatwoods, hammock, fresh- 
water marshes, lagoons, rivers, and 
ocean. In this region I have identi- 
fied 215 species of birds since 1922. 
Bird-hunting by car here reaches a 
maximum convenience, for one can 
ride on the famous ocean beach 
speedway for at least fifteen miles, 
observing a variety of water-birds 
from a comfortable moving seat. 
All of the species mentioned as oc- 
curring at St. Augustine or Matan- 
zas are, of course, to be seen on the 
beach at Daytona, but here it is a 
simple matter to come almost with- 
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in arm's reach of them. The species 
that one may expect to see in a 
fifteen-mile ride down the ocean 
beach from Ormond to the Inlet in 
winter will include the following, 
arranged in the order of abundance: 
Sanderling, Ruddy Turnstone, Pip- 
ing Plover, Semipalmated Sand- 
piper, Black-bellied Plover, and 
Knot. During the spring migration, 
in addition to the above, one is 
likely to see Semipalmated Plover, 
Wilson's Plover, Willet, Least Sand- 
piper, with an occasional Red- 
backed Sandpiper, and rarely a 
Dowitcher or Spotted Sandpiper. 
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Knots, with their rufous breasts, 
will outnumber all other species in 
May, flocks of several hundred 
being not uncommon.* 

Down at Ponce de Leon Inlet (11 
miles below Daytona Beach) in 
winter there are large concentra- 
tions of Pelicans, Gulls, Terns, and 
Skimmers, the latter sometimes oc- 
curring on the bars in flocks of up- 
wards of 5000. In summer the 
Inlet furnishes a nesting-place for 
Skimmers, Least Terns, and Wil- 
son's Plovers. 

One of the sights of Daytona 
Beach is that presented on the sea- 


*The autoist unaccustomed to the ocean beach should exercise caution, as it is necessary to remain 
on hard sand. The safe rule is: Do not drive your car on parts of the beach where you do not see the 
tracks of other cars. Observance of this = rule will prevent getting into soft sand up by the 


dunes or stalled in wet sand at the water's edge. 
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wall by the Yacht Club on the 
Halifax River, where Gulls and 
Ducks have become so tame that 
they feed from the human hand. 
Ring-billed Gulls predominate, and 
the Scaups are the only Ducks fre- 
quenting this place. After many 
years of feeding by interested spec- 
tators, the birds now have become 
so tame that hundreds of the Gulls 
walk about one’s feet, and snatch 
food from the hand as they hover 
about the people watching and 
feeding them. The Ducks are less 
unwary but, with care, may also 
be fed at the foot of the seawall. 
West of Daytona Beach is the 
flatwoods that skirts the east coast 
and where the usual flatwoods 
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species occur. One can ride out 
State Road No. 21 and, at almost 
any place where there is scrub pal- 
metto, hear the peculiar indrawn 
whistle of the Pinewoods Sparrows 
in spring and summer. Seven miles 
west on this road is a ‘cypress pond,’ 
a ‘birdy’ spot in which may be 
found, on any winter or spring day, 
most of the species listed previously 
as characteristic of such habitats in 
the pineries. If one cares for a 
longer side-trip here, he may con- 
tinue on to DeLeon Springs, ten 
miles north of DeLand on State 
Road No. 3, a place visited by 
Audubon in 1832 and described by 
him in the ‘Episode’ entitled ‘Spring 
Garden.’ A boat-trip of a few miles 
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down the stream, of which the 
great spring is the source, will re- 
veal a semi-tropical scenery similar 
to that on the famous Oklawaha, 
and the bird life, today considerably 
reduced, is of the same type. An 
occasional Swallow-tailed Kite may 
be seen soaring high over the trees. 
Florida Gallinules, Egrets, Herons, 
Ducks, and Coots in winter are the 
principal species to be seen here. 
From Daytona Beach the traveler 
next reaches New Smyrna, where a 
detour may be made over the north 
bridge to Coronado Beach through 
the salt marsh that covers most of 
the Indian River. In the open 
oyster-lined pools on the sides of 
the causeway, at low tide, one may 
see Herons of several species, and, 
in spring, hear Smyrna Seaside 
Sparrows in their wheezy little 
song, as well as the trills of the 
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local race of the Long-billed Marsh 
Wren (Worthington's), a species 
not found below this point on the 
coast. Nests of these little marsh 
birds may be seen attached to the 
reeds alongside the causeway. On 
the river lagoon) on the Coronado 
Beach side, especially when the 
shrimp boats are coming in, there 
are large numbers of Gulls in winter, 
and the other forms found in such 
waters. The ocean beach on the 
peninsula side presents nothing dif- 
ferent from that seen at Daytona 
Beach. 

Proceeding down U. S. Highway 
No. 1, if the month be in the fall, 
it is well to make a visit to the 
great Brown Pelican colony at 
Merritt’s Island. These east-coast 
Pelicans have the peculiar habit of 
nesting in the late summer and fall 
while their congefiers on the Gulf 
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coast nest, properly, in spring. The 
birds are usually on their low man- 
grove island in full numbers in 
September, with eggs and young of 
all stages in the nests. Under the 
present schedule of nesting (the 
season is slowly changing), a visit 
to the colony after December would 
result in seeing very few Pelicans 
in the process of breeding. White 
Pelicans occur here in winter, also. 

There are two routes to Brevard 
Reserve. One may go down the 
east coast to Titusville, and then 
across the bridge; or one may take 
State Road No. 219 south of Oak 
Hill, proceeding southward (with 
Florida Jays plentiful along the way 
north of the Haul-Over Canal) to a 
junction with the Titusville-Titus- 
ville Beach Road No. 119. In either 
case, go east at the junction until 
the road curves to the south at 
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the Chester Shoal coast guard sign 
near the ocean, and turning north, if 
weather conditions are favorable, 
it is possible to drive over a poor 
road through the marsh (sometimes 
through a little water, but the 
bottom is hard, except in the marsh 
itself) to the Audubon warden 
camp, a distance of 2.4 miles. Nor- 
mally, there are small signs pointing 
the way, which otherwise is rather 
indistinct and difficult to describe 
to a stranger. 

The Brown Pelican rookery at 
Brevard Reserve is on a mangrove 
island in the southern end of Mos- 
quito Lagoon, about half a mile 
from the shore. This is a Federal 
reservation, and a permit from the 
United States Biological Survey is 
required by the warden (employed 
by the Florida Audubon Society) 
before visitors will be taken by 
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boat to the island on which the 
birds nest. The largest Pelican 
rookery on the Atlantic coast, it is 
one of the great sights of the bird 
world. 

Brevard County has the distinc- 
tion of having another huge rook- 
ery of water-birds, 7.¢., that known 
as Lake Washington, under the pro- 
tection of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies. Mr. Allen 
gives the following directions: 
“Take U. S. Highway No. 192 at 
Melbourne and drive west 6.2 miles. 
At this point there is a sign in the 
form of an arrow bearing the words 
‘Lake Washington.’ Take the dirt 
road here and drive four miles to a 
left turn marked with a similar 
arrow. Three miles more (the last 
two extremely sandy) will bring 
you to Cabbage Mound on the east- 
ern shore of the lake. Here is the 
home of Warden Arthur O. Eifler.”’ 
At Lake Washington, in May, one 
may see upwards of 25,000 White 
Ibis, together with many nesting 
Anhingas, Egrets, Herons of several 
species, and several other interest- 
ing birds. 

If the visitor has time for two ex- 
cursions into the Kissimmee Prairie 
country, he may make the first while 
going down the east coast. The 
National Audubon Association 
maintains a warden in that area who 
roves over the 3500 square miles. 
February and March are the best 
months in which to look for birds 
on the Prairie. If it is desired to 
visit this area on the way down the 
east coast, take State Road No. 30 
to the west at Vero Beach, contin- 
uing to the junction of the Peavine 
Road where the warden sometimes 
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camps. Or, continue on down to Fort 
Pierce, and from there west on State 
Road No. 8 to Okeechobee, north- 
west to Bassinger, and across the 
Kissimmee River to an_ isolated 
house on the right-hand side of the 
road, one mile before reaching Corn- 
wall, where the warden has his 
headquarters. On the Prairie one 
may find many of the large water- 
birds, and in particular such species 
as Florida Cranes, Caracaras, Bur- 
rowing Owls, Limpkins, Everglade 
Kites, Bald Eagles, and Swallow- 
tailed Kites. 

Mr. Donald J. Nicholson, who 
knows this country thoroughly, 
gives the following directions for 
the unguided visitor to the Prairie: 
To find Florida Grasshopper Spar- 
rows, from Kenansville, take the 
Prairie road to Turkey Hammock, 
a spot on the Kissiminee River 10 
miles west, and after leaving the 
pine woods and upon reaching the 
Prairie, go through the first ham- 
mock to 300 to 500 yards beyond, 
and there, on either side of the road 
on the Prairie, will be found a 
typical colony of the Sparrows after 
March or April. Most of the typical 
Prairie birds may be seen later in 
the Florida trip (as will be indi- 
cated) and over less arduous routes. 
Hence the visiting bird student may 
continue on down the east coast to 
Miami, where he will be in the 
tropical region as such. It is pos- 
sible to drive all the way to Cape 
Sable, or to drive along the keys as 
far as Matecumbe. The projected 
Over-Seas Highway to Key West is 
not complete, and if a trip to this 
southernmost of American Cities is 
desired, a ferry trip of several hours 
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must intervene. Once in Key West 
one can visit the Tortugas by air- 
plane or boat and see the Noddy 
and Sooty Terns (after April 1). 
This will prove to be one of the 
most exciting experiences the or- 
nithologist can hope to have in 
Florida. But, like several other in- 
teresting places in extreme south 
Florida, it is accessible only by 
water. The Audubon Association 
maintains wardens in this Florida 
Bay region. The visitor can stop 
at a small hotel at Tavernier, where 
the wardens in charge come period- 
ically for supplies. Upon proper 
arrangement, it is possible to visit 
the various rookeries with the war- 
den, and on many of the keys and in 
the bay region, Great White Herons 
may be seen (most easily in January 
and February). The White-crowned 
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Pigeons, restricted to this tropical 
area, nest in May and June. 

If the visitor does not have the 
time or facilities to go birding 
among the keys, he may start the 
return leg of his Florida journey by 
taking the Tamiami Trail west from 
Miami. Frequently large concen- 
trations of water-birds, chiefly Ibises 
and Herons, may be seen in the 
course of the long and often unin- 
teresting trip across the southern 
part of the ‘Glades.’ At the little 
town of Everglade it is possible to 
charter a boat to look for birds in 
the ‘Ten Thousand Islands’ country, 
along the southwest coast. The 
National Association maintains 
wardens here, but, to quote the 
officials, “‘Because of interference 
with routine of patrol duty, visitors 
will not be met, except by arrange- 
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ment with the New York office, 
well ahead of time, and cannot be 
accommodated over night on the 
base ship Audubon, except in emer- 
gency.’ The Association estimates 
that not less than 1,000,000 colonial 
birds, mostly Ibises and Herons, 
periodically inhabit this part of 
Florida. 

Below Everglade, on the south- 
west coast, one has a good chance of 
seeing the spectacular Roseate 
Spoonbill at any season of the year. 

It may be noted that Everglade is 
a good place to find the beautiful 
Swallow-tailed Kites. Seven miles 
below the town, on Turner's River, 
is a favorite habitat for this hand- 
some raptor. 

Upon reaching Punta Gorda one 
may go on up the coast on U. S. 
Highway No. 41 to Sarasota, or 
make another (if not a deferred) 
foray into the Kissimmee Prairie 
country. It is suggested that the 
best detour for this purpose is out 
U. S. Highway No. 17 to Arcadia, 
and thence directly east over the 
long straight State Road No. 18 to 
Childs Crossing, where State Road 
No. 8 leads north, and by which 
one goes to Sebring and Avon Park, 
and then back to Arcadia via 
Wauchula on State Road No. 2. 
Lake Istokpoga, lying south of 
Sebring, is worthy of a visit, but 
the road is poor and the country 
rather desolate. The long stretch 
of road east of Arcadia should pre- 
sent a few of the Florida species 
generally sought by the visiting 
ornithologist, ¢.g., Caracaras, Bur- 
rowing Owls, and Cranes. The 
little Owls are often seen perched 
on the steel cables that support 
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the public service poles along the 
highway. 

From Arcadia, State Road No. 18 
leads through some good bird coun- 
try to Sarasota (where, incidentally, 
the Ringling Art Museum should 
be visited). On this part of the Gulf 
coast, as northward on to Clear- 
water, there is little bird life that 
is different from that seen on the 
Atlantic coast, although the Cuban 
Snowy Plover is a novelty not found 
on the eastern beaches. It is sug- 
gested that the traveler continue on 
up the fringe of the Gulf by way of 
the Tampa Bay ferry to the penin- 
sula on which is located the city of 
St. Petersburg, and thence on State 
Road No. 19 to Clearwater. Mr. 
Fargo, who has a winter home at 
Pass-a-grille, suggests the following 
local bird-trips in Pinellas County: 
“Out of St. Petersburg northwest- 
erly on State Road No. 58 and U. S. 
Highway No. 19, turn on the 
latter north just beyond the Soldiers 
Home, and take either the second 
or the third road west to Oakhurst 
(the first road west is inconspicu- 
ous); from Oakhurst, west to a turn 
to the north. Here leave your car 
and follow the salt marshes north- 
ward, to find Herons, Egrets, Rails, 
and Sharp-tailed Sparrows.’’ On 
the keys south of Pass-a-grille may 
be seen Oyster-catchers and Cuban 
Snowy Plovers, as well as Least 
Terns and shore-birds of several 
species. On the bars near Pinellas 
Point Ferry are Gulls, Terns, Skim- 
mers, and shore-birds, while in the 
city of St. Petersburg itself (at 
Crescent Lake) are Anhingas, Scaup 
Ducks, and Florida Gallinules. 

The trip to Tampa may be made 
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around the head of Tampa Bay, or 
directly across via the long Gandy 
Bridge or causeway, along which 
many species of water-birds may be 
seen. In Tampa, in late spring and 
summer, the Tampa Bay refuges, 
under the protection of the Florida 
Audubon Society, are well worth a 
visit. Dr. H. R. Mills, 912 Citizens 
Bank Building, Tampa, will be glad 
to direct interested visitors. 

The visitor has now completed 
the major portion of his Florida 
expedition, and heads homeward on 
State Road No. 2 which leads 
through Lakeland, Kissimmee, Or- 
lando, Sanford, Ocala, Gainesville, 
and out of the state via either Lake 
City and Valdosta, or Jacksonville. 
This part of the trip is ‘up the 
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Ridge,’ a country replete with beau- 
tiful orange groves and sparkling 
lakes, together with such hills as 
Florida has to offer. At Haines 
City, a short back-track to Lake 
Wales will suffice for a visit to the 
famous Singing Tower and Bok 
Bird Sanctuary. Another detour 
may be made to Sanford, head- 
quarters of the Florida Audubon 
Society, where C. R. Mason, Presi- 
dent, makes the following sugges- 
tions for local birding: ‘‘On the 
shores of Lake Harney, northeast 
of Geneva, is the best place to look 
for Wild Turkeys (reached via State 
Road No. 44 from Sanford). The 
marshes along the northern and 
western side of Lake Jessup present 
the best areas in winter for such 
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groups as Ducks, Rails, fresh-water 
shore-birds, etc. Along the Wekiva 
River one may see an occasional 
Limpkin, together with other com- 
mon water-birds. South of State 
Road No. 44 (leading to Titusville), 
where it crosses the St. John’s River, 
below Econlockhatchee Creek, is a 
likely place for Black-necked Stilts 
and Boat-tailed Grackles in nesting 
season.”’ 

At Ocala a side-trip should be 
made to Silver Springs, head of the 
famous Oklawaha River. North of 
Ocala, near Gainesville, is Orange 
Lake Heronry owned by the Na- 
tional Audubon Association. The 
Heronry is best reached by boat 
from McIntosh, which is on U. S. 
Highway No. 41, or, in time of 


very low water, from the town of 
Orange Lake, farther south on the 
same highway. Breeding species 
here (according to a census made 
by Alden H. Hadley in 1936) in- 
clude: 650 Anhingas, 1000 American 
Egrets, 75 Snowy Herons, 50 each 
of the Little Blue, Louisiana, and 
Black-crowned Night Herons, 30 
White Ibises, 5 Green Herons and 
5 Purple Gallinules. The White 
Ibis that formerly nested abun- 
dantly here perhaps were in the 
rookery near Bunnell on the east 
coast. 

And this concludes our ornitho- 
logical reconnaissance of Florida. 
If good fortune has attended, the 
visitor has added several birds to 
his ‘life list." He has seen more 
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water-birds than can be found in 
any other area of similar extent. 
He has lived in spirit with Audubon 
in the Sunshine State, where many 
northern birds wear a strange win- 


ter dress, where exotic tropical 
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species delight the eye, and where 
the sober-plumaged Mockingbird 
moved Sidney Lanier long ago to 
characterize the sweetest songster 
of the South as “‘yon trim Shakes- 
peare on a tree.”’ 


Photo by Fenno Jacobs, from Pavelle-Jacobs 
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A Wildfowl Utopia 
By George H. Nichols 


With a Map by the Author 


N A perfect early June day, at 

the height of the nesting and 
brood-rearing season, in the most 
nearly perfect part of the year in 
that locality, we travel westward 
out of Brigham City, Utah, to visit 
the ideal and nearly completed 
Federal Government wildfowl sanc- 
tuary, the Bear River Migratory 
Bird Refuge. 

The road to the Refuge leaves this 
northern Utah city on Forest Street, 
traversing, from almost immediately 
outside it, the low alkali flats which 
were at one time the bed of ancient 
and mysterious Lake Bonneville, a 
scant remnant of which is now the 
Great Salt Lake. Three shore-lines, 
marking different levels of the old 
lake, can plainly be seen to the left, 
after a turn southwest. Highest of 
these—almost 1000 feet—shows the 
Bonneville line, a few hundred feet 
below, the Stansbury, and, low at 
the base of the Wasatch Range, the 
Provo level, all named for early 
explorers. 

The feeling of eeriness that per- 
vades us, traveling through a barren 
course which has once been covered 
with water a thousand feet deep, 
must be slight indeed in comparison 
with the consternation of the in- 
habitants, if there were any, of the 


Snake River Valley in southern 
Idaho, when this, which must have 
been the greatest of all floods, poured 
out into their peaceful land, after 
breaking its barrier at Red Rock, 
20,000 years ago. 

Our road extends through a dis- 
tance of 6 to 8 miles, well rounded 
above the flat to facilitate wet- 
weather travel. The soil is almost 
bare, deprived of all growth except 
a scant mantle of wire-grass. 

Sluggish old delta channels with 
barren banks appear, unusual to the 
West where rivers mainly are con- 
fined to narrow canyons and valleys, 
their waters rushing and leaping. 
In the Mississippi Valley such slow 
streams as these would be lined and 
overhung with swamp elms, ash, 
maples, birches, and sycamores, and 
would bear the name ‘bayous.’ 

Marshlands begin to appear now, 
interspersed with numerous _bar- 
racks-like structures which in season 
house the members of duck clubs. 
These clubs are the forerunners of 
the Government’s present work of 
reclamation for wild life. Mostly 
they have been in existence for many 
years.. One of them bears the mod- 
est, shrinking name, ‘The Million- 
aires’ Duck Club.- 

The terrain becomes increasingly 
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marshy now, and water-fowl life 
more abundant. The low buildings 
of the project appear and we follow 
a short distance along the banks of 
the main stream of the Bear River, 
turgid and muddy, and soon find 
ourselves in the midst of the Gov- 
ernment village, 15 miles, or a little 
more, from our starting-point. 

We present our credentials to the 
refuge’s superintendent, and are im- 
mediately taken in charge and intro- 
duced to the small administrative 
staff. The intent of the Government 
in the preservation of wild life is 
fully outlined and many of its 
methods explained. We are then 
conducted through the group of 
buildings, preliminary to a tour of 
the nesting-grounds, the most in- 
teresting proving to be the power 
plant and the as-yet-incompleted 
research building for the biological 
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staff. The complete power-plant 
furnishes the refuge buildings with 
heat, light, and refrigeration, oper- 
ated from a natural gas-well. As 
pure water has not been obtained, a 
distilling plant is used. A filtration 
plant furnishes water for all other 
purposes. The building for scien- 
tific research houses apparatus to be 
used in the study of wild-life plagues 
such as have decimated the flocks 
in past years. Methods of feed- 
growing and all factors contributing 
to the well-being of the feathered 
inhabitants are studied. 

We are shown a great store of 
various wild plant seeds which must 
have been gathered with infinite 
labor from many distant points, to 
be used experimentally to supply a 
variety as well as an increase of 
food-supply. 

A great room of glass tanks, lo- 
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cated in tiers, one above the other, 
for experimental and observation 
purposes is a feature of the research 
plant. 

Steel towers, 100 feet high, with 
mounted telescopes, stand out promi- 
nently in the refuge, for the ob- 
servation of flights and the appre- 
hension of poachers. There are 
warehouses, cottages for employes, 
garages, and other buildings, con- 
structed with the appearance of per- 
manency and utility usual to Gov- 
ernment building. 

A raised area of about 10 acres, 
which is to be parked with lawns, 
trees, driveways, and paths, is being 
formed by CCC workers about the 
buildings. The top-soil of this 
island is hauled about 20 miles. 
This is made necessary on account 
of the alkalinity ofthe soil of the 
locality. Here is also under con- 
struction a lagoon, fed by the river, 
which will be surrounded by a high 
fence and in which will be kept on 
display specimens of the wildfowl 
life of the region. 

The trip through the nesting- 
grounds is made on roadways on the 
top of the dikes, of which there are 
more than 40 miles. They are 150 
feet thick at the base and about 8 
feet high. The territory encom- 
passed amounts to over 60,000 acres. 
Several miles of the fresh-water side 
have been beached with fine gravel. 
Grit is as essential] to the well-being 
of wild fowl as to domestic fowl. 
At the mouth of the river the main 
dike contains forty spillways to 
keep the water at the desired level. 

Our conductor, the superinten- 
dent, has explained to us the quali- 
fications which are considered for 


the selection of employes. They 
are, he says, experience in similar 
work, such as game-warden, and 
special adaptation. Courses are now 
given as preparation in colleges. As 
we are shown about we are able to 
observe the meaning of special 
adaptation—the careful watchfulness 
of the mother hen coupled with the 
same amount of affection for her 
charges. 

Driving out upon the first dike to 
begin a 10-mile tour, the most inter- 
esting imaginable, our guide demon- 
strates all this special adaptation. 
His care with the nests of Teals, 
which he searched out, standing 
smilingly by while our unaccus- 
tomed eyes fail to locate the nest 
2 feet away, although it contains 
9 eggs almost as large as pullet eggs, . 
shows to us what he had meant. 

We note now, all*along the way, 
the peculiar circumstance that all 
the nests are located on the north 
and west sides of the dikes. Our 
guide can give no reason for it but 
it is noticeable that, of the nearly 
eighty species of classified water- 
fowl, all are located thus. Some are 
concealed in weeds and grasses; 
others, as those of the Avocet, lie 
carelessly exposed upon the bare 
dirt. 

The uproar of the marshes is al- 
most unbelievable. The vast num- 
bers of feathered inhabitants living 
here do not preserve the stillness 
usual to wild life in contact with 
man. Here they live as they did 
before the coming of their human 
enemies, without the restraint of 
fear. Constant chattering and pip- 
ing, squawking and honking, the 
flapping of wings and the impact of 
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Photo by W. L. Dawson 
Western Willet 
meteor-like bodies on the surface of 
the water, produce indescribable 
confusion of sound. 

We pass around 10 miles of diking 
that return to our starting-point. 
During the trip we see myriads of 
birds: Pelicans, Geese, Ducks of 
many kinds, Swans, many varieties 
of the Snipe and Plover families; 
Coots, Cranes, Egrets, Grebes, and 
others, interesting and uninteresting 
Most of these birds are now nesting 
here, breaking the habits of many 
generations. A few varieties stay 
only to rest and feed. Islands are 
being thrown up in the more iso- 
lated places for the use of the more 
timid birds who will not nest where 
there is possibility of danger. There 
are thousands of Pelicans but they 
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still rear their grotesque young on 
distant islands in Great Salt Lake. 
There they transport the mud fish, 
which is their diet, for a hundred 
miles or more from fresh-water lakes 
partially digested in their gullets. 

Many of the species represented 
in increasing numbers have been 
threatened with extinction. Egrets, 
whose beauty of plumage has been 
the means of great loss in numbers 
through gentle woman's love of 
ornamentation, have secured a new 
lease of life through the interest 
of hard-hearted congressmen and 
senators. 

Many game-birds, not well en- 
dowed with the self-protective in- 
stinct, are increasing by Govern- 
ment benefit. Avocet, Curlew, and 
the like are reproducing here in 
thousands. A few specimens of 
Jack-snipe were seen. The same is 
true of numerous others. 

The interesting thing of the 
refuge is the tameness of nearly all 
the bird-life there. The knowledge 
of safety gives the birds an entirely 
new aspect. Even the familiar trick 
of simulating a broken wing or leg 
to draw attention from the nest is 
almost lacking. Once or twice a 
half-hearted attempt at such cajol- 
ery is made for our benefit but is 
soon given up as not worth the 
effort. Mostly the little fellows sit 
quietly on their nests, or walk away 
a few feet, scolding us mildly. 

One could watch for hours the 
different bird characteristics: The 
Grebe children out for a ride on the 
parent birds’ back; the well-studied 
pose of the Heron representing him- 
self as a harmless post or bunch of 
grass to the unwary fish or frog 
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until the lightning-like stroke ends 
a career; the number of species show- 
ing traits not usually ascribed, as 
the maternal instincts of different 
males who sit upon the eggs after 
the female has laid them, and even 
the rearing of the family by dad 
while mother gads about, interests 
us by the unfairness of it all. The 
idea might spread! 

We see a representative part of 
this great project, and we are im- 
pressed how much wild life is worth 
preserving. There is evidence of 
considerable outlay, but the benefit 


appears great and maintenance will 
be negligible. We are glad to learn 
that several such organizations are 
projected throughout the nation or 
are already in operation. 

Visitors to this refuge have not 
been encouraged, in the past, partly 
on account of the great amount of 
construction, and in greater part to 
preserve its usefulness as a refuge. 
It is hoped that it will be possible, 
upon the completion of proper facil- 
ities, to grant privileges as well as 
to furnish guides to all who care to 
take this scenic trip. 


STRANGE BEAUTY 
(Green Island, Laguna Madre, Texas) 


Like blown rose petals drifting, 
The homing Spoonbills languidly invade 
A sky of gleaming amethyst and jade, 


Then, on some sudden impulse, shifting 


Their course, they wheel and bank and catch the sunset’s 
Color on each wide-spread wing. 


Below them, tall white Egrets, 

Balanced serenely on the glistening 
Tree-tops, guard their unfeathered young, 
And one small Vireo, hidden in the sedge, 


Sings his entrancing song 


On the yellow sand at the laguna’s edge. 


The nesting Terns are hatching speckled balls of fluff 


From speckled eggs, 


And Avocets walk delicately stiff 
On their queer, sky-blue legs. 


Song of the Vireo, flash of Spoonbill’s wing, 
White Egrets on the tree-tops glistening, 
Strange beauty this for long remembering. 


Anita McCrenpon MILLER 
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A Visit to ‘Manywings’ 


By W. E. Browne 


bpm is located in 
Putnam County, Florida, be- 
tween two beautiful lakes. The sur- 
rounding country is wild and much 
of it inaccessible, an ideal place for 
birds of all kinds. Everything has 
been done to attract them; Martin- 
houses, bird-baths, and feeding- 
stands are all about, as well as berry- 
bearing bushes, fruits, figs, pecans, 
and sunflowers. Aside from the 
water-birds, twenty-four species are 
constant residents. 

Now, as visitors to ‘Manywings,’ 
let’s turn from the highway near 
Grandin and drive down through 
the woods for a mile. We reach the 
gate and are greeted by four or five 
bouncing, barking Airedales, all 
eager to bid us welcome. We look 
them over and wonder what to do. 
Opening the gate, we arrive at a 
parking-place. 

We are greeted by a host with a 
unique hobby. If we stand for a few 
minutes, we shall see the birds arriv- 
ing from all directions, too. We are 
told they know that when guests 
arrive much peanut-tossing will 
take place. We seat ourselves on a 
long porch with several feeding sta- 
tions a few feet away—birds are all 
about. A Wren perches on our host's 
hand in which are small bits of pea- 
nut. If she is feeding her three to 
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five babies, you may see her bring 
one, two, or perhaps three of them 
to the hand where the feeding is less 
complicated. While this is going on 
an impatient Titmouse perches on 
the host’s shoulder. A few peanuts 
placed on his hat are removed, one 
by one, the larger pieces first. We 
ask what these little birds do with 
so many half peanuts; then we see: a 
safe hiding-place is found in the 
moss and the tidbit tucked away for 
a later visit. 

Waiting his turn is a resident of 
‘Manywings’ for eleven years—a 
Mockingbird known as ‘Larkie.’ 
His idea of proper service is to have 
the peanuts chewed up and placed in 
any one of a dozen places where they 
can be enjoyed in quiet, or, failing in 
his wish, he will eat from the hand. 
Next to command our attention are 
three Red-bellied Woodpeckers hang- 
ing on to one of the feeding-stands 
a few feet from us. The female has 
been catching peanuts for twelve 
years. Her habits are as fixed as 
those of any human being. She will 
never catch more than one piece, 
while the male will catch one after 
the other. We are asked to decide 
how many pieces he should catch at 
each visit. We say ten; the bird 
leaves after the tenth nut. Each 
time we change the number and each 


A VISIT TO 


“MANYWINGS’ 


Mr. Browne and his tame Cranes 


time the bird leaves. After becom- 
ing thoroughly mystified, we are 
shown the trick. Small bits that 
can be swallowed are tossed at first, 
then, at the right time, one too large 
to be swallowed. Though one 
watch closely, the difference can- 
not be detected. Think of a bird so 
fixed in habit that one might be sure 
of the same action hundreds of times 
over a period of years! 

Close study of these Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers has revealed much of 
interest. During twelve years they 
have never been absent for even a 
day. They raise two broods of two 
or three young a year. However, 
until this season, they have always 
fought or driven them away as soon 
as they were old enough. This year 
they allowed one bird to remain. It 
learned to catch before any color 
showed on its crown. So the third 
bird we have just seen hanging on 
the feeding-stand is a_ beautiful 
highly colored male—the first baby 


Red-belly allowed to stay at ‘Many- 
wings’ out of approximately sixty 
in the twelve years. 

The many Blue Jays are experts in 
catching peanuts, too. One rarely 
reaches the ground. A Blue Jay sit- 
ting in one place will catch as many 
as ten half peanuts before the throat 
and bill are so full that no more can 
be caught. Two or more female 
Cardinals are waiting for small bits 
of peanut to be held out by the well- 
known feeding hand. They ap- 
proach very cautiously, light on the 
hand one at a time, and eat, remain- 
ing until all the goodies are gone. A 
Brown Thrasher waits at a safe dis- 
tance to have his peanuts tossed to 
him. If crowded by others, he 
catches them in the air, but being so 
fast of foot, he seldom needs to. 

The dozen or more Martin-houses 
will house over two hundred pairs 
of birds. From February to July the 
air is full of them. By July 15 they 
leave, not to be seen until the fol- 
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Mess Call 


lowing February. Some of the nest- 
ing quarters are taken by English 
Sparrows or flying squirrels, but 
more houses are added from year to 
year to accommodate the ever-in- 
creasing family. 

The friendly Red-wings arrive at 
‘Manywings’ in mid-November and 
leave in mid-April—well over a 
hundred of them. We were amazed 
to see them so tame, with so many 
strangers about. Talking or whist- 
ling seems to have no effect. They 
are, however, susceptible to color 
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and quick movement. Their con- 
stant chatter at the general feeding- 
place is almost beyond belief. Here 
the Red-wings catch peanuts with 
the greatest of ease. Each year more 
of them learn the trick, until at this 
time more than fifteen are adept. 
We are assured that if we wander 
about the place all the birds we have 
seen will follow. Looking out in 
the orange grove we see two beauti- 
ful stately Florida Cranes, known as 
‘Polly’ and ‘Pal.” They have been 


constant visitors to “‘Manywings’ 
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for seven years, and have even nested 
nearby for three. They have hatched 
three baby Cranes in two years, 
within a thousand yards of the 


A Hand-out 


house. Should our visit be from 
May to March, we might see these 
two with offspring anywhere from 
six inches high to four feet or more. 
They are more timid when strangers 
are near. Our host walks out to 
meet them with large squares of 
freshly-baked cornbread. The lure 
of cornbread has enabled him to 
train even these, amongst the wild- 
est of American birds, to eat from 
his hand. If the Cranes are in the 
mood perhaps we may see them go 
into one of their wild dances as a 
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result of certain calls our host makes. 
It is a most fantastic and graceful 
affair, one that will long be re- 
membered. 

In calling the Cranes, other wild 
things have been attracted. A huge 
domestic Gobbler approaches, then 
a stately wild Gobbler and three 
wild Hens. The four Wild Turkeys 
arrived in November, 1936, and 
after weeks of careful treatment and 
feeding have become almost as tame 
as domestic fowl. Our question is- 
will they stay? This cannot be 
answered until the mating season is 
over. As we watch the Cranes and 
the Turkeys, seven of the wildest of 
birds, feeding together, we realize 
that feeding and care will bring 
wild life to us for the pleasure of 
ourselves and our friends. 

Now, not having seen half the 
things the birds do,"we must depart. 
As we walk slowly to our cars, the 
birds follow. Later when we tell of 
our visit to ‘Manywings’ our friends 
are apt to be incredulous, but our 
host's moving pictures could prove 
we were not day-dreaming. 


HOW’S YOUR PRONUNCIATION? 


A number of ornithological terms and 
names that are frequently mispronounced 
are listed herewith. On page 401 the correct 
pronunciations, according to the new 
Merriam-Webster Unabridged Dictionary, 
are given. What is your score? Try it on 


your Bird Club. Falcon; Fulmar; eyrie; 
Petrel; Egret; Scaup; Goshawk; Plover; 
Guillemot; Curlew; Dowitcher; Cuckoo; 
pileated; Bewick’s; Prothonotary; Parula; 
Jabiru; Jacana; Merganser; Osprey; Paura- 
que; Skua; Vireo. 
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A Bird in the Bush Ils Worth Two in the Hand 


Fioripa's debt to its wild life can never, 
probably, be accurately known. That it is 
far greater than the average Floridian realizes 
seems certain; were Florida awake to the in- 
trinsic value of its plants and animals, they 
would be more generally recognized as 
among the most beautiful and interesting 
phenomena in North America 

The ornithological feast spread before the 
readers of Birp-Lore by Mr. Longstreet in 
this issue will stir exciting memories in those 
who have visited the ‘pineries,’ the magnifi- 
cent beaches, the mangrove tangles, the 
sweeping Kissimmee prairies, and the watery 
mazes of the southwest coast. Time and 
again we have heard northern visitors speak 
of the dullness of Florida scenery, the dreari- 
ness of driving through the state; but these 
were, of course, people who sought Florida 
only for its fine resorts and its conventional 
sports. So far as they are concerned, nine- 
tenths of Florida might as well be dropped 
far out at sea. They have never postponed 
cocktail hour to come through the pine 
woods at dusk, and watch the majesty of 
Cranes at a ‘sink.’ They have not been on 
‘The Trail’ early in the morning to see long 
wisps of Ibises stream above the sun. They 
have not exchanged the formality of bows 
with Burrowing Owls. In short, most of 
them have never seen Florida. They have 
seen streets and houses and night clubs, and 
large numbers of people—things they could 
see anywhere from New York to Monte 
Carlo. These people are, without doubt, the 
losers. Even more, perhaps, Florida is the 
loser. Florida is judged by some of her least 
precious treasures, and her really unique 
beauties lie neglected and unappreciated. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Longstreet's 
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‘Invitation’ will be accepted by many readers 
of Birp-Lore—as, undoubtedly, it will. 
Readers who have visited Florida before will 
find their appetites sharpened for a return; 
they, especially, will understand that not 
even Mr. Longstreet’s knowledgeable pen 
can do justice to the appeal of the state. 
Those who have merely hoped—as all bird 
students must—to visit it before they die, 
will find the Open Sesame offered by this 
ornithological Baedeker all but irresistible; 
they will now be sure of finding the birds. 

But they will also find much more. They 
will discover ‘spiny lobsters’ to make the 
Maine product blush ere ever it enters the 
pot. They will find January tomatoes that 
seem more incredible, to a refugee from 
northern sleet-storms, than the January sun. 
They will find colors in Florida Bay such as 
may not be seen anywhere else in the United 
States. They will discover, in the Bok sanc 
tuary, gardens and stone imagery whose 
loveliness is not often equaled. They will 
encounter friendly people whose hospitality 
is not limited by their hopes of capitalizing 
on the tourist trade. They will find bird 
students who, alive to their avian wealth, 
are more than generous in displaying it to 
visitors. In short, they will find that Florida 
lives up to its birds. 

There are, doubtless, thousands of people 
who have gone to Florida, or who plan to 
go, primarily—if not solely—because of its 
birds. They bring many thousands of dollars 
into the state, and they would not spend the 
money there if it were not for the birds. They 
help to support gasoline stations, boat liv 
eries, restaurants, hotels, and guides. They 
take thousands of photographs. Unlike 
most visitors, who concentrate in cities and 
towns, the bird students scatter through the 
state and distribute their money in sections 
that are frequently ignored by the tourist. 
They often travel farther in the state, and 
thus stop in a greater variety of places. 

We believe that conservation will be 
served if visitors who come because of 
natural beauties will let it be known why 
they come. They should see that their con- 
sumption of Florida’s goods and services is 
sufficiently conspicuous. Perhaps, some day, 
chambers of commerce may appreciate that 
a flock of Ibises is at least as much of an 
asset as a room full of slot machines. 


WITH OUR WARDENS 


News from the Sanctuary Front 


With no threat of hurricanes (thus far!) 
to distract them, the wardens on the south- 
west coast of Florida have had opportunity 
for observing with some care the evening 
flights of White Ibises. Few spectacles in 
Nature are more beautiful. One might tire 
very soon of the dull roar and endless rush of 
Niagara, but no two lines of swift-winging 
Ibises drop into the mangroves in exactly the 
same way. There could be no monotony in 
their peculiar grace, or in the far-flung 
streamers—perhaps two thousand birds long 

reaching across the sky from rim to rim. 

This is the season when the Herons, 
Egrets, and Ibises in South Florida occupy 
roosting keys along the coast. Although the 
changing seasons are scarcely noticeable in 
this region, which lies only 75 miles north of 
the Tropic of Cancer, the wading birds ap- 
pear to follow a calendar of their own. But 
only old Guara—the ‘ker-loo’ of the natives 

can be counted on to maintain a regular 
schedule. The other waders, especially the 
Snowy Egret and the Louisiana Heron, may 
be found nesting in almost any month of the 
year, at least along the southwest coast be- 
tween Marco and Cape Sable. 

Birp-Lore readers will recall the account 
in the issue for last May—June (p. 226) of an 
enormous White Ibis rookery, containing 
possibly as many as half a million birds. The 
location of this rookery was a new one, to 
the best of our knowledge, and held the 
bulk of the breeding birds of this species in 
Florida. However, White Ibises nested in 
fifteen or more additional rookeries through- 
out Florida, and the population of these 
areas exceeded 50,000 birds of this species. 

What happens to all these Ibises during the 
winter? Our wardens in the region where 
the largest nesting concentration was situ- 
ated advise us that not a single White Ibis 
remains (September 10). The southwest 
coast men report six post-nuptial roosts in 
their territory, and the White Ibis popula- 
tion of these adds up to approximately 
62,000. Thus far the only other reports of 
late summer roosts come from the region 


north of Lake Okeechobee. There are five 
small concentrations in this territory, total- 
ing about 5000 White Ibises. 

Here, then, is a problem of considerable 
interest. If most of our White Ibises leave 
Florida during the winter, where do they go 
and what happens to them when they get 
there? 

Just to prove that even the White Ibis can 
be erratic in nesting, if it cares to, we have a 
report from Warden James Durden in Florida 
Bay (September 1) of a group of these birds 
nesting on one of the keys in the Bay. Ordi- 
narily the White Ibis ‘rooks’ during the 
period from early March through until the 
end of May. 


Johnny Forget Your Gun! 


During the coming winter tourists will 
swarm to Florida from*every state in the 
Union. Many of these will drive down the 
Overseas Highway to see what the Florida 
Keys look like. This highway was damaged 
considerably in the Labor Day hurricane of 
1935, the same storm that completely de- 
stroyed the East Coast Railroad to Key 
West. But the Highway is being rapidly re- 
paired and when completed will be very 
popular with the out-of-state motorists. 

From past experience we know that many 
of the people who travel by automobile 
through Florida carry along a gun of one 
sort or another. We discussed this in these 
pages last spring (Birp-Lore, March-April, 
1937, p. 143). Apparently there is a feeling 
among some people that Florida is a vacation 
land where the ordinary restraints are off. 
At any rate, a good many Herons, Egrets, 
Ibises, and Spoonbills are killed or wounded 
to make a Florida holiday for some urbanite, 
probably from ‘up nawth.’ 

Since our last report on this situation, 
Audubon Wardens Durden and McLeod have 
been getting in some good work patroling 
the highway between Key Largo and Key 
West. The County Commissioners have also 
taken a hand, and a pair of special Deputy 
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Sheriffs has been coéperating with our men 
in preventing the use of firearms along the 
roadway, on the ferries, and at such stop- 
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ping-places as the Matacumbe ferry-slip. A 
number of arrests and convictions have been 
secured. 


Ups and Downs of the Season 


Fourteen seasonal wardens were on duty 
during the spring and summer, and for the 
most part their reports indicate that success- 
ful broods of young birds were raised. The 
chief exception to this was the failure of 
Terns on the Maine coast. A typical example 
is contained in the report of Warden Thomp- 
son of Matinicus Rock, who wrote us: 
‘Heavy fog and rain from June 4 to June 8 
destroyed practically all the young [Terns]."’ 

Some bird species nest under conditions 
that subject them to every high tide that 
comes along, and a bird like the Black 
Skimmer must frequently lay two or even 
three clutches of eggs before raising any 
young. Because they nest on high rocky 
islands and ledges, the Maine-coast Terns 
are not bothered by storm-tides. Several 
successive days of heavy rain, however, is 
quite another thing. Second attempts to 
raise young among these Terns were not re- 
ported during the past season, and a general 
reduction in the numbers of these birds may 
occur in that section next summer. 

This poor season on the Maine coast was 
offset, to some extent at least, by a record 
season among the Tern colonies along the 
Connecticut shore. The birds here are chiefly 
Common Terns, with good numbers of 
Roseates. Of additional interest in this 
region is the Herring Gull colony on Wico- 
pesset Island. Warden O'Brien reports that 
1260 Gulls nested on the island this season. 

Other species are doing well in the Maine 
colonies, with the possible exception of the 
Leach’s Petrel. The Laughing Gull is in- 
creasing in Maine. A second nesting colony 
was reported this year from that coast, a de- 
velopment that has been expected for several 
seasons. The new colony is situated in Mus- 
congus Bay. 

Since 1935 we have been guarding a 
rookery of Little Blue Herons and American 
Egrets in New Jersey. As usual, this warden 
protection is now paying dividends. Com- 
pared with last year, the Little Blues have 
doubled in number and the Egrets better 
than held their own. Buzzard Island, in the 
Stono River, South Carolina, has been an 
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important nesting-place for the Snowy Egret 
since our present Warden, Raymond Grim- 
ball, was first employed in 1912. Last year 
the American Egret first nested on Buzzard 
Island and continued this season with five 
times as many birds as last. This may be 
taken as typical of the status of this fine bird 
throughout its range at the present time. 


White Pelicans, Avocets and 
Sickle-Bills! 


We again codperated with the Utah Audu- 
bon Society in maintaining a warden on 
Utah Lake. A patrol of principal feeding- 
grounds and of certain nesting areas was con- 
ducted from April 15 to July 20 by Mr. Reed 
Fautin of Brigham Young University. 

The purpose of these patrols when they 
were begun last year was to prevent the 
shooting of White Pelicans, which were 
killed as they flew to and from the feeding- 
grounds on Utah Lake. This shooting has 
been stopped, and, in addition, protection 
has been given to a number of other species 
inhabiting that region. From the reports of 
the wardens, however, it is evident that 
drainage is a more serious enemy of wild life 
than the gun. Whether for mosquito control 
or irrigation, this drainage is rapidly reducing 
available wild-life habitats, and the welfare 
of many interesting bird species in particular 
is seriously threatened. This means that 
with suitable habitats limited in number, 
the bird populations of such areas are becom- 
ing more and more accessible. Mr. Fautin 
extended his patrol to include a nesting 
group each of the Avocet and Long-billed 


Curlew. 


The Southward Trek 


Birds migrating southward along the 
Atlantic coast this autumn will again find 
security within the Association’s Witmer 
Stone Sanctuary at Cape May Point, N. J. 
Two special wardens were on duty in late 
August, and one of them will continue into 
November, when the last of the migrants 
goes through. 

We can recommend the real satisfaction 
that one obtains from the operation of a 
sanctuary for migrating birds. To make use 
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of a popular phrase, ‘There is never a dull 
moment!’” Unquestionably, those who play 
‘Mine Host’ to birds of passage get value 
received. Not a day passes at Cape May 
Point without a flight of one kind or another. 
Today it may be Kingbirds or Swallows— 
several thousands of them—tomorrow Flick- 
ers or Robins or Sharp-shinned Hawks! There 
are few other places where one can see large- 
scale migration actually in progress. 

When the migrating flocks stop to rest and 
feed they occupy the woodland now included 
in the Sanctuary. With two wardens on 
duty, and enthusiastic codperation from the 
State Game Commission, and the State 
Police, law-violation has been reduced to a 
minimum. In this area, that was once a 
slaughter-pen, as many as 300,000 migrants 
pause on their way south. It is a great thrill 
to see them on their way safely. 

As special warden and observer at Cape 
May Point this year we have Richard G. 
Kuerzi, an active member of the Linnaean 
Society of New York. During the month of 
September, Mr. Kuerzi had the assistance of 
James Tanner, of Cornell University, who 
was in charge of important work banding 
Hawks. We are only beginning to under- 
stand something of the migration routes and 
wintering grounds of our North American 
Hawks. Such an understanding is of con- 
siderable significance in any broad-gauge 
program for the protection of this group of 
threatened birds. Returns from Hawks that 
have been banded will, in time, indicate the 
lines they take in migration, and the areas 
where it is their habit to spend the winter. 
These migration-lines, in turn, can be sur- 
veyed to discover if concentration points 
exist where Hawks are shot, and educational 
efforts can be redoubled in localities where 
large numbers of these birds pass the winter 
season. 

As we go to press, only a few records of 
outstanding interest have been reported by 
Mr. Kuerzi. *Two Arkansas Kingbirds ob- 
served on August 28 would make it seem that 
this species is becoming a regular autumn 
visitor at the Point. Kuerzi found a young 
Towhee about two days from the nest on 
August 30, and two days later identified an 
Iceland Gull!—R. P. A. 
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Nature Camp Retrospect 


from all 


East 


North South — West 
points of the compass they came! The little 
station at Newcastle, Maine, was ina spas- 
modic uproar every two 
suitcases, duffel bags, cameras, telescopes and 
microscopes fairly mounted into pyramids 
upon the station platform! The 
agent, almost frantic from these unaccus- 
tomed onslaughts, will be able to regale 
many a next winter's audience with descrip- 
tions of a modern camper's luggage! 

And so they came, a total of 208 earnest 
men and women, from homes ranging from 
Florida to Canada, to participate in two- 
week sessions at the Audubon Nature Camp, 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog Island, Maine. 

Of the 208 enrollees, some of whom re- 
mained more than were 
teachers; the remainder included editors, 
lawyers, librarians, writers, horticulturists, 


weeks. Boxes, 


station 


one session, 100 


museum assistants, Scout leaders, an interior 
decorator, a seed analyst, and students of all 
ages from all climes, representing twenty- 
eight states and two Canadian provinces. 

It was interesting to observe the change in 
each individual, in three days’ time. The 
city pallor gave way to a healthy brown of 
out-of-doors, and there was a new spring 
and energy to the step. It was also interest- 
ing to note how quickly, through environ- 
mental change, a comradeship developed be- 
tween students which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would demand more time. 

In addition to the many enlightening dis- 
cussions which took place within the class- 
rooms and during the field-trips, students 
had much of geographical interest to offer 
one another. One woman had lived and 
traveled extensively in India; a man born in 
the Hawaiian Islands told of his childhood 
there; and those who had survived the 
Floridian hurricane, the western floods and 
dust-storms, had their experiences to relate. 
A vital interest was manifested in the Ant- 
arctic by all, as the result of lectures with 
slides, which were given by the staff bota- 
nist, who had accompanied the Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition, II, 1933-35. 
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Interesting people in every walk of life con- 
tributed constructive conversation, whether 
it was at the dinner table, in the motor-boat, 
or during the recreation hour. And all had 
the same motive, the same love and interest 
in their hearts for being there, namely, to 
procure a wiser and more intelligent grasp 
of the intricate and complex relationships 
existing in Nature and the methods to impart 
this information, whether it be through the 
medium of classroom, the newspaper, or 
garden club. 

It is a new departure from the customary 
study of the textbook to hold in one’s hand 
the living subject, or to gaze upon it in 
natural habitat and watch its mode of feed- 
ing and breeding. Here one actually saw 
theory completed with concrete fact. Who 
could ever forget the magnificent sight of 
5000 Red and Northern Phalaropes sweeping 
southward in migration, a veritable cloud of 
wings—compared to the mere reading of it? 
And how few of us have had the privilege of 
reaching beneath an old gray log of drift- 
wood, into a dirt-hollowed nest, and bring- 
ing to light a Leach’s Petrel, sooty black 
with white rump-patches, and to recall the 
superstitious sea-lore that has always been 
attached to this nocturnal bird? 

So ends the second year of the Audubon 
Camp at Hog Island. There are better men 
and women in the world today for having 
been there. There will be more enlightened 
children in the classrooms of tomorrow. For 
these adult and youth leaders will valiantly 
carry, from lonely isolated areas to crowded 
city districts, the significant message that 
each and every living thing must have its 
place and protection in the plant and animal 
kingdoms. 

* * * * 


May winter snows rest lightly on pine and 
spruce and humble roofs of Hog Island. The 
embryo of a great cause is harbored there, 
founded on laws beautiful in their simple 
truths and older than the jagged coastline 
rocks!—D. W. L. 


THE CAPE ROMAIN REFUGE 


The landing place of the first white settlers 
of the Carolinas and the haunt of pirates of 
Colonial days belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment now, but the agents of the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey who handled the acquisition 
were thinking not so much of the past as of 
the present and future. 

For this is the Cape Romain Migratory 
Bird Refuge, along the upper coastal stretches 
of Charleston County, S. C., historic scene of 
still more important history in the making. 
It is here the American Ornithologists’ 
Union will hold its 1937 field-trip. 

From Cape Romain on the northeast to 
Bull Island on the southwest and including 
Bull Bay, the Federal wild-life sanctuary 
comprises about 60,000 acres of land and 
water, made up largely of low, marshy 
islands separated by tide channels that some- 
times join to make shallow bays or mud flats, 
according to tide stages. Proclaimed a refuge 
on June 6, 1932, the area increased immensely 
in both historic interest and wild-life values 
with the purchase of Bull Island in 1936. 

Since then visitors in increasing numbers 
have included many tourists—the man on 
the street who has taken to the road for 
diversion and with an aroused interest in the 
restoration and conservation of an invaluable 
natural resource has driven out of his way a 
few miles to see an example of what can be 
done for wild life when its habitat is restored 
and its safety insured. The mainland creeks 
and marshes of the refuge are not far from 
U. S. Highways 17 and 701, which follow 
the same route between Georgetown and 


Charleston. By turning southeastward on 
State Route 179, motorists soon find them- 
selves in McClellanville, and it is probable 
that filling-station attendants there have by 
now formulated an often-used answer for 
further directions on how to reach the Cape 
Romain Migratory Bird Refuge. Boating 
enthusiasts who use the intra-coastal canal 
go right through the waters of the refuge. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that this area has 
been designated a refuge, for it is one of the 
most important wild-life retreats along the 
Atlantic coast, first-class habitat for many 
conspicuous birds—the Great Blue Heron, 
the Brown Pelican, the American Egret, the 
Snowy Heron, the Oyster-catcher, the 
Laughing and Ring-billed Gulls, the Royal 
Tern, and many others. Two hundred and 
ten species of birds have been recorded on the 
refuge, among them many species of the 
hard-pressed water-fowl that find protected 
wintering grounds here, and food. 

Giant sea turtles lay their eggs in the 
warm sands of the ocean side of Cape and 
Bull Islands and Raccqon Key. The Wild 
Turkey, deer, and otter are among the crea- 
tures finding permanent homes on the refuge. 

In two ways the Biological Survey has 
been improving this area; some developments 
have been necessary for efficient administra- 
tion, and it has been possible to make some 
parts more attractive to the wild life. 

Boundary markers have been erected, boat 
channels dredged, and headquarters build- 
ings constructed, including one that is a 
combined residence, office, and laboratory 
building. On Bull Island a new 


| —— 
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dam keeps the salt-water tides 
out of a marshy creek basin. 
About 800 acres of fresh-water 
ponds and marshes had already 


existed on Bull Island, and 
the new dam adds a thou- 
‘sand more. 


The Cape Romain Migratory 
Bird Refuge is thus taking its 
place among the Federal areas 
throughout the country that are 
making the restoration and pres- 
ervation of wild-life habitat a 
visible reality.—Howarp Zan- 


= NiseR, U. S§. Biological Survey 
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YOU’LL BE AT THE CONVENTION, OF COURSE! 


The Second Audubon Nature Camp Re- 
union Dinner will be the opening feature of 
the 33d Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies in New 
York City, and will be held at 8 p.m. on 
Friday evening, October 22, 1937, in the 
Flying Bird Hall of the American Museum of 
Natural History, 77th Street and Central 
Park West: $1.50 per plate; informal; motion 
pictures of the 1937 season; a great get-to- 
gether; plenty of fun. Members and friends 
who have not been at the Camp are just as 
cordially invited. 

At 8 a.M., on Saturday, October 23, buses 
will leave the 77th Street entrance of the 
American Museum for Cape May Point, N.J., 
returning Sunday evening, the 24th. Cost, 
$7.50 per person, including four meals, 
lodging, and transportation. On last year's 
similar trip 112 species of birds were ob- 
served. Tickets must be purchased in 
advance. 

At 6 a.m., Sunday, the 24th, buses will 
leave the 77th Street entrance to the Ameri- 
can Museum for Montauk Point, L. I., re- 
turning that evening. Cost, including lunch 
and transportation, $3.00. On last year's 
trip to Montauk 80 species of birds were 
observed. Tickets must be purchased in 
advance. 

Monday and Tuesday, October 25 and 26, 
will be devoted to the conservation program, 
with a wealth of motion picture and lantern 
slide illustration, much of it in color. Special 
emphasis will be put on bird protection in 
Florida; several of the Association's Florida 
wardens, colorful characters, will be on deck 
to tell of their experiences. 

Mr. A. A. Nichol, of the University of 
Arizona, who has been carrying on field 
research as to desert Bighorn sheep in the 
Southwest, and Mr. James Tanner of Cornell, 
who has been checking up on Ivory-billed 
Woodpeckers in the South, both as Audubon 
research fellows, will give absorbing ac- 
counts of their adventures. A comprehensive 
summarization of wild-life research in this 
country, present and prospective, will be 
presented by Mr. W. L. McAtee of the U. S. 
Biological Survey. 
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Demonstration school and scout program 
conferences, as participated in at the Audu- 
bon Nature Camp, will provide a very novel 
feature. Mr. I. T. Bode, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will speak of the prog- 
ress of nature education with the great group 
of farm boys and girls in the 4-H Clubs. 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, will bring up-to-the- 
minute news of the migratory water-fowl 
and the Federal prairie refuges; Dr. Homer L. 
Shantz of the U. S. Forest Service will dis- 
cuss problems involved in helping Nature 
maintain natural wild-life balance in the 
national forests; Dr. H. C. Bryant, Mr. Ben 
Thompson and others of the National Park 
Service, will bring the latest word as to the 
prospective Everglades and Big Bend Na- 
tional Parks. Members of the Audubon 
Association's staff will report on results of 
the past year and aims of the next, with 
much film and slide illustration. Mr. Alex- 
ander Sprunt, Jr., will describe the Ever- 
glades region, with especial reference to its 
wild life, and tell of the need for the Ever- 
glades National Park. Mr. Robert P. Allen's 
talk will be concerned with the necessity for 
preservation of wild-life habitats in coastal 
Texas. These meetings will be held at the 
American Museum and the public is cordially 
invited. 

There will be a special meeting of accred- 
ited delegates of affiliated clubs on Monday, 
October 25; it is hoped that every such club 
and society may have at least one such dele- 
gate at the meeting. The members’ annual 
business meeting will be at the Museum at 
9.30 a.m., Tuesday, October 26. 

The grand finale will be the Annual Din- 
ner at the Essex House, 160 Central Park 
South, at 7.30 p.m., Tuesday, October 26; 
cost, $2.00 per plate; it would be wise to 
purchase tickets well in advance. The main 
feature will be the showing by Dr. Arthur 
A. Allen, of Cornell, of five brand-new bird 
motion pictures in sound. 

Communicate with the Association now, 
with remittance, and tickets for the dinners 
and field-trips will be promptly sent.— 
J. H. B. 


ALARMING REPORTS ON DESERT BIGHORN 


Early reports from Mr. A. A. Nichol, of 
the University of Arizona, whose study of 
the desert bighorn is supported by an Audu- 
bon Association Research Fellowship, indi- 
cate that this great game mammal is in an 
even more precarious position than had been 
realized. Competition from wild burros, 
extended drought, and pot-hunting by man, 
are all recognized by Mr. Nichol as impor- 
tant factors influencing the decline of the 
mountain sheep. Space is not available to 
reproduce the entire report submitted by 
Mr. Nichol—a report that is replete with 
rare interest and unusual woodsmanship— 
but it is believed that readers of Birp-Lore 
will be interested in brief extracts: 


Estimate there are from 7 to 10 sheep still on 
this mountain. These are probably permanent 
residents as permanent water is close by. . . . Here 
there is sign of sheep—and on the northwest side 
there is now one, evidently an old ram, as I dis- 
turbed him from his bed, but he kept successfully 
out of sight by encircling a small hill and going 
through a pass to the main mountain. Found 
where he had recently been eating ocotilla, Erio- 
gonum polyfolium (buckwheat), and small amounts 
of Hilaria mutica (tobosa grass). 

Wild burros are so abundant here they are with- 
out doubt crowding the sheep for usable range, 
water (especially in drought periods), and increas- 
ing the mountain lion density far above average. 
It is no effort to find lion sign here. . . . 

There is excellent forage on this mountain— 
good water well distributed (3 permanent water 
holes) on the east side, but so far as I could deter- 
mine, nothing permanent on the west side. . . . 
One or two semi-permanent tanks here would 
(provided the burros were controlled) greatly in- 
crease the chances of a permanent bighorn herd 
being developed on this mountain... . Its 
topography, vegetative cover, and location in 
pe to the lower surrounding hills make it an 
ideal area for the development of a reserve herd to 
supply the surrounding region. . . . 

Worked north from camp today. Saw no sheep 
but considerable fresh sign. Feel an accurate esti- 
mate in the basins between... and... can- 
yons would be 7 in one herd, 4 in another, and 
probably 2 or 3 lone rams. These estimates are 
made on the basis of surveying fresh day beds, 
which if carefully made in a given area is about as 
reliable as seeing the sheep themselves. (This was 
verified shortly after by a Soil Conservation scien- 
tist, who saw 12 sheep at the same place.—C. T. V.) 

There are three good vegetated basins in this 
area, but the sheep must come to the water in the 
lower part of the canyon. This water is very 


accessible from the desert. A car can be driven to 
within easy walking distance of these tanks, and 
there is plenty of evidence that most of the auto- 
mobile sign here is made by sheep hunters. If 
water could be developed higher up, it would be 
the best conservation measure that could be made 
for the sheep here, as this area is simply too diffi- 
cult and hazardous for the average hunter. 

Sheep were feeding in these basins on Lycium sp. 
(a nightshade), Salazaria mexicana, Eriogonum 
polyfolium, Triodia sp.. (grass), Encelia frutescens, 
poppies, and Ephreda. 

On the south side (where sheep were common a 
few years ago), I could find no sign more recent 
than the winter rains. Everywhere there are signs 
of the effect of the drought in this region. The 
last 214 years, following the period of depression 
when so many people were in the hills prospecting 
and all carrying guns, have put the desert Bighorn 
down to the lowest numbers this species has ever 
known. A few years ago the foothill areas and 
plains on both sides of this range contained an 
abundance of quail, rabbits, deer, coyotes, foxes 
and even encouraging numbers of bighorn sheep. 
Thecountry is now almost destitute of mammal life. 

Wild burros are weathering better than the 
rest—and at the expense of the rest. In addition 
they aren't hunted except as emergency meat. . . . 

Moved north and made I6op over top of moun- 
tain returning to the desert just north of canyon 
I was in yesterday. Four years ago sheep were 
fairly common here. This is one of the most richly 
vegetated areas in this part of the State. Abso- 
lutely no sign was observed at this time, except on 
top where day beds would indicate about 6 ewes 
and 1 lamb. 

The sheep are scarce, compared to what I found 
when here for three days in February, 1931, and 
two days in February, 1933. The change is tragic. 
Poaching is not entirely the reason for the dimin- 
ished numbers, but poaching set the stage that has 
permitted the drought to » ie the disastrous part 
that it has in the recent reduction in the bighorn 
numbers. . . . 

The immediate management needs lie in two 
fields. 

The first is regulatory—the absolute need to 
stop water-hole hunting at once. All hunting, if 
possible—but it is not possible, and the poachers 
who hunt sheep away from the water-holes get a 
very small fraction of the total number killed. At 
one watering place 7 carcasses were found. Unless 
it is in the... canyon and... mountain 
flocks, no herd in Arizona now can afford to lose 
that much of its breeding stock. An estimate of 
this particular slaughter would give seven as 
probably one-half the entire sheep population in 
this little range of mountains. 

Induced by the confiding influences of a good 
meal and the knowledge that his confidant would 
not ‘squeal on him,’ one poacher told the writer 
he got a year’s supply of ‘jerky’ in one day at a 
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water-hole. The kill was 4 sheep, 2 of which 
were ewes. Two wounded animals (one a short 
yearling) got away! 

It is essential that two men work together if 
anything is to be accomplished in warden work. 
They need courage, ability to withstand hardship, 
and a knowledge of the country. If they hunt the 
violators in the same manner as violators hunt 
sheep, and are given the support of the courts, they 
will stop 95% of all sheep killing in 16 months. 

The other management phase, slightly less 
urgent, is the development of additional water, 
both in amount and in distribution. The forage 
supply can safely be disregarded for some time 

‘hile only the roughest estimate, I believe at 
the present time less than 10 per cent of the avail- 
able, palatable forage is being utilized. For a long 
time previous to the winter rains of 1936-37 this 
utilization was in the vicinity of the permanent 
water. Development of water to permit a more 
uniform and wider distribution will do more than 
anything else (provided there is a reasonable re- 
striction to hunting) to insure a desirable and 
permanent bighorn population. This development 
must be practically applied and based upon proved 


Water-fowl to 


A shooting season of 79 consecutive days, 
with a maximum of 30 in any of the three 
zones, was announced by the U. S. Biological 
Survey shortly after the July-August Birp- 
Lore went to press. Thus, in spite of recom- 
mendations of conservationists, including 
many hunters, and especially of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, American 
Forestry Association, and American Nature 
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data;—rainfall records (minima), evaporation, 
water-shed capacities, etc. . . . 

Three rams are still watering at . . . tank de- 
spite the fact that hunters are shooting white- 
wings and quail continually at the spring. Thou- 
pers of whitewings and hundreds of quail water 
here—or did; they are being rapidly eliminated as 
the hunters sit concealed in the volcanic rock 
pockets and pot-shoot them as they come to water. 

There are in this locality approximately 1500 
people who on their days off are now busy — 
ing the desert clean of all bird and mammal life. 
Most of them have cars, other recreations are 
limited, there is little else to do, and new trails 
are continually being made into the desert, and old 
ones pushed a little further;—while lizards and 
signs, rabbits and bottles, quail, deer, and Moun- 
tain sheep are continually being killed under the 
year-long fusillade. No attempt is made to hide 
their actions and quail and whitewings are openly 
hunted. 

No management can be exercised on the sheep in this 
region until hunting is stopped. 

One resident went out hunting whitewings with 
a shotgun (in May!) and returned with a sheep. 


be Shot 79 Days 


Association, that the season be closed this 
year, the birds will once more face a shotgun 
barrage. 

The season is substantially the same as 
that of 1936. The daily bag-limit on Ducks 
remains at 10, and that on Black Brant and 
certain Geese has been increased to 5. The 
limit on Coot (Blue Peter or Mudhen) has 
been raised from 15 to 25. 


Birds in Your Bedroom 


Readers of Birp-Lore will recognize, in 
the bedspread advertised in this issue by the 
Bates Manufacturing Co., the design with 
which F. L. Jaques, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, initiated the new style 
of cover for the magazine. The Bates Manu- 
facturing Co. was given permission to util- 
ize the design in the weaving of their 
‘sculptured cloth’’ spreads. Those who are 


familiar with spreads of this type tell us 
they wear long and well. This careful de- 
piction of one of North America’s most 
beautiful birds will, we feel certain, appeal 
to many bird-lovers who will want the 
spreads for their camps and homes. They 
may be secured through the Service Depart- 
ment, National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 


A. O. U. to Meet in Charleston 


Although official announcements concern- 
ing the 1937 meeting of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union have not yet been received, 
we are informed that the convention will 
this year be held in Charleston, S. C., during 
the week of November 16; headquarters will 
be at the Fort Sumpter Hotel. A. O. U. 
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meetings are always gala occasions for any- 
one interested in birds, and the Charleston- 
ians are famous not only as hosts but because 
of the especially fine field-trips they offer 
their visitors. This is one of the A. O. U. 
meetings (as are most of them) no one inter- 
ested in birds will want to miss.—W. V. 


The Herring Gull Project 
By Allan D. Cruickshank 


This past summer ten stations were cre- 
ated in North America for the marking of 
Herring Gulls (See Birp-Lore, May-June, 
1937), not alone with the regulation metal 
bands but also with brightly colored cellu- 
loid bands forming color combinations 
which indicate definite nesting areas. 

I was fortunate enough to be in charge of 
the banding operations in Muscongus Bay, 
Maine. It was a great deal of work but the 
subsequent interest and excitement created 
in the Audubon Nature Camp during August 
was more than enough repayment for the 
effort put forth. During the early summer 
we visited several islands in Muscongus Bay 
and placed a Survey band above a yellow 
band, above a blue band, on legs of 683 
young Gulls that we managed to catch. By 
the opening days of August these young 
birds were on the wing and were beginning 
to leave their respective natal islands. Now 
the initial test of this Gull project could be 
made. Now each young Gull that sailed 
over the boats was eagerly watched by every 
camper, hoping to detect a color combina- 
tion. The Herring Gull was immediately a 
bird of unusual significance. How thrilled 
we were as we passed Gulls roosting on 
widely separated rocks—and picked out 
scores with the Muscongus color combina- 
tion! How exciting it was to see two or 


three immature Gulls sail over the boat, the 
blue and yellow bands showing conspic- 
uously! By late August the young Gulls 
were wandering all over Muscongus Bay. 
‘Natives’ started to take an interest and ask 
why the Gulls were being banded. It was a 
great satisfaction to know that the scheme 
was working, that the banded birds were so 
conspicuous in the field. 

On August 31, in New Harbor, I counted 
9 young Gulls in one flock with the Mus- 
congus Bay colors. But then came a bird 
with a blue above a yellow band. Where 
was this bird banded? Was it Labrador? 
Was it the Gaspé Peninsula? I could hardly 
wait to get back to camp. My color key in- 
dicated that this bird was banded by Stanley 
Hyde on the Heron Islands, Maine. Two 
days later, some distance away, I saw an- 
other Gull with the Heron Island combina- 
tion. Stanley Hyde's birds had wandered 30 
miles northeast to Muscongus Bay. 

Look twice at all Herring Gulls! Look at 
their legs for the tell-tale combination, note 
the color and relative arrangement of the 
bands, and forward the information to 
GULL SURVEY, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, N. Y. Be sure 
to observe the position of the metal band 
with relation to the colored bands and also 
whether blue is above or below yellow, etc. 


Doves Gain Increased Protection Under Federal Law 


Increased protection is given White- 
winged and Mourning Doves in Texas and 
Arizona under this year’s Federal regula- 
tions. Whereas, in 1936-37, the Texas season 
extended through September and October, 
and from December 1 to January 16 (in two 
zones), with a possession limit of 50 birds of 
both species, the 1937 Federal regulations 
permit the shooting from September 1 to 
November 15 (in two zones) and restrict the 
possession limit to 15. In other words, under 


last year's state regulation, the two species 
might be shot 108 days and 50 birds held at 
one time; this-year they may be shot 76 days, 
and 15 birds had at one time. In Arizona the 
season was reduced from 48 days to 30 days. 
It is through the obligations imposed on the 
Federal Government through the recently 
adopted Mexican Treaty that the U. S. 
Biological Survey has this year, for the 
first time, authority over the take of White- 
winged Doves. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE WARDENS ON THE JOB 


A recent AP release ran as follows: 


Arrested for Killing Rare 
Blue Herons 

Concord, N. H., July 20, (AP)}—Gale Andrews 
and Charles L. Merrill, both of New Boston, ar- 
raigned last night in Goffstown Municipal Court, 
confessed to the recent slaying of over 40 rare Blue 
Herons in Dunbarton and were fined $50 and costs 
of $6.70 by Judge Alfred W Poore. 

The men were arrested after more than two 
weeks of intensive investigation on the part of 
federal and state wardens. Neither Andrews nor 
Merrill offered any excuse for the wanton destruc- 
tion of the birds, police reported. 


It is very gratifying to all who enjoy the 
stately beauty of our Herons to note that the 
federal law which forbids at all times the 
killing of these birds is being vigorously en- 
forced in New Hampshire. The State of New 
Hampshire has, as have many other states, 
made the killing of any Heron a state offense 
as well as a federal one 

All too frequently in the past, Heron roosts 
and colonies have been ‘shor up’ by ignorant 
fishermen who believed that the birds ate 
large numbers of game fish. In many cases, 
however, the shooting has simply been 
wanton killing of the most inexcusable sort 

the graceful birds being shot solely because 


they provide a living, moving target large 
enough to look interesting. 

Fortunately, Mr. Cottam and Mr. Uhlers’ 
Birds in Relation to Fishes, which shows how 
few valuable game fish they take under 
normal wild conditions, is now available 
from the U. S. Biological Survey, as is 
Excluding Birds from Reservoirs and Fish Ponds, 
a useful bulletin dealing with the problem of 
protection of fish hatcheries. Together these 
completely refute and remove all the reasons 
and excuses that were formerly used to jus- 
tify the persecuting of these beautiful birds. 

That much shooting of Herons and other 
fish-eating birds is going on unpunished is as 
much the fault of the conservationists as of 
enforcement officials. Laws in America are 
vigorously and zealously pushed only when 
a strong public sentiment exists in favor of 
their enforcement. To obtain action in cases 
of this sort pressure must come from Birp- 
Lore readers and their friends. All too often 
it has not. You will always have the full 
backing and coéperation of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies in these 
matters, so make your feelings and influence 
known and felt by local officials when in- 
stances of this kind of shooting come to your 
attention.—R. H. P. 


New Sanctuary Leaflet 


Song-bird Sanctuaries, a new 32-page leaflet 
written by Roger T. Peterson, with the co- 
6peration of the New York State College of 
Forestry, has just been printed and is now 
available for distribution. Besides reprint- 
ing articles from the May-June and July- 
August Birp-Lores, it includes extensive 
tables on trees, shrubs and vines that have 
value to birds for food or cover. The orna- 


mental value of each species is assayed, its 
requirements as to soil, shade, and moisture 
given, and there are included general com- 
ments as to the number and kinds of birds that 
will utilize the plants. Copies may be 
secured, postpaid, for 25 cents, from the 
Service Department, National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Audubon Christmas Card Ready in October 


The 1937 Audubon Association Christmas 
Card, a picture of which is shown in the 
advertising pages of this issue, will be avail- 
able for distribution by October 22, and on 
hand at the 33d Annual Convention of the 
Association. Printed in three colors—silver, 
black, and red-—— and designed by Mr. Roger 


T. Peterson, it portrays a winter Cardinal in 
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all his rubicund masculinity. In every re- 
spect it is an improvement over last year’s 
card. The cards will cost $8.00 per 100, $5.00 
for 60, $2.00 for 22; or $1.00 for 10. Each 
order should be accompanied by 10 cents to 
cover packing and postage. Profits from the 
sale of the Card will be used to swell the 
Bird-protection Fund. 


BIRD-LORE’S FIRST BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 
Edited by Joseph J. Hickey 


Aside from the farmlands and gardens, 
which were censused some years ago, rela- 
tively few quantitative investigations have 
been made in our country of the innumerable 
habitats having distinctive communities of 
bird-life. When we are asked today to give 
the abundance of any species, we still depend 
on such hazy terms as ‘common’ or ‘rare.’ 
As a result, we but barely notice the inter- 
esting fluctuations in the numbers of each 
species ... and in our mind's eye we con- 
tinue to think of one habitat merely as 
‘good for birds’ and another simply as 
‘poor.” In Birp-Lore’s first breeding-bird 
census it is pleasant to find detailed reports 
for the first time on a number of widely con- 
trasting environments. The low density for 
a bog forest in Ohio (Aldrich) is matched 
only by that of a dry plateau in California 
(Stoner, Graham). The first census ever 
made for a tropical habitat on our continent 
yields a very high density in an old river 
bottom in Texas (Davis, Fones). Swamps, 
which never before have been so studied, 
are discovered to contain some amazing 
densities in Ohio (Aldrich), in Illinois 
(Beecher), and especially in New York 
(Sialis Bird Club). 

Not only is much still unknown about 
the variations among habitats, but very 
little has yet been published about the 
exact changes in non-game bird populations. 
How does the number of birds change as a 
forest springs up in an abandoned field, and 
a climax type results? What must have been 
the density of bird-life when colonial 
America possessed vast regions of virgin 
timber? And when the vegetation itself is 
relatively stable, will its bird population 
continue to vary? Two observers (Cadbury, 
Cruickshank) report herein practically the 
same density in 1937 as in 1936, but another 
(Williams), studying an equally unchanging 
area, obtains 378 this year as against pre- 
vious counts of 480, 534, 412, and 350 adult 
birds per 100 acres. 


Largely because census-taking is still an 
art and so many observers were engaging in 
these studies for the first time, the densities 
reported are not always absolute ones. 
Many participants will have an opportunity 
to check their results against nests which 
are disclosed as trees and shrubs are denuded 
by the approach of winter. Should cor- 
rected densities later become available, 
Birp-Lore will be glad to publish these in 
connection with next year's census. Also 
due for correction, proof or amplification, 
are some of the acreages reported as well as 
the attempts to assign each census to a 
habitat type. Lack of space has prohibited 
the publication of some long botanical de- 
scriptions. Editorial astigmatism in some 
cases, and lack of pertinent information on 
the part of the observer in others, may have 
resulted in slightly misleading headings for 
some census reports. These things can well 
be taken care of next year. 

Symsots. Names of birds are preceded by 
numbers which refer to nests, territories, 
singing posts, etc. on maps of each area 
which will be filed with Science Service, 
Washington, D. C. Information as to secur- 
ing copies will be given in the next issue of 
Birp-Lore P = pair; M = male, generally 
singing on a fixed territory and continuously 
observed throughout the breeding season; 
N = nest; Y = a pair seen feeding young; 
UM = unmated male Where these figures 
are used, they represent the classified basis 
for the number of pairs of each species... 
and the reader is expected to add them up 
in order to learn the exact number of adults 
of a given ‘species. Parentheses, unless 
otherwise noted, indicate subtotals. Thus: 
‘*17—E. Crow, 2P, 4N, 4Y"’ = 10 pairs of 
Crows; ‘‘23—E. Robin, 2P (4N), 4Y"" = 6 
pairs of Robins, 2 of which had of course 
second nests. 

The field-work put in on this census has 
been on a generally high plane. Population 
students, who are convinced that unbalanced 
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sex ratios exist in many species, will be dis- 
appointed by the lack of unmated birds in 
the reports. As long as businessmen and 
their asscciates are unable to devote five or 
six days a week to theit study areas, and as 
long as the literature of ornithology remains 
less silent on the behavior and 
‘field-marks’ of the non-breeding birds 
each species, lack of data on this point is 
bound to be characteristic of amateur field- 
work. Birp-Lor: express its 
thanks to the contributors to this census 
for their extensive supplementary notes and 
their prompt aid in assisting the editor to 
meet his dead-line. Our particular admira- 
tion goes out to Dr. Arthur B. Williams for 
his heroic job of supervising and editing 
the reports of the Cleveland Bird Club. Our 
thanks are also due Mr. David Lack for his 
‘Review of Bird Census Work and Bird 
Population Problems’ which appeared in 
The Ibis, April, 1937. This concise summary 
and extensive bibliography should be begged, 
borrowed, or bought by everyone interested 
in the study of this subject 


more or 


wishes to 


NEW FILL ON SALT MARSH. Pumping oper 
ations ge in 1935 and stopped in spring of 
1937. Fill on southern quarter of census area 
was completed in 1936 and not covered by 1937 
silt. Area was originally well-drained salt marsh 
with thick growths of low Spartinas, except 
along creeks and bay where high-tide bush and 
tall Spartinas flourished. Area then supported 
as breeders American Bittern, Marsh Hawk, 
Clapper Rail, Long-billed M arsh Wre n, Meadow- 
lark, Red-wing, Sharp-tailed, Se aside, and Song 
Sparrows. Area ditched and effectively diked 


over 10 years ago and vegetation was partially 
changed, principally by large increase in Phrag- 
mites, salt-marsh goldenrod, and several other 


coarse growths. With the diking, Clapper Rail 
and Seaside Sparrow disappeared and Bobolink, 
Savannah and Grasshopper Sparrows became 
well established; also Spotted Sandpipers. In 
1936 only a few spears of vegetation appeared 
on the new fill, the surface of which was triassic 
red mud, small boulders of glacial duft and trias 
sic shale, yellow gravel and sand in uneven dis- 
tribution. The surface was uneven with various 
ponds of casual water which dried quickly. In 
spring of 1937 the southern half of the fill was 
very uneven, poorly drained, and rock-strewn, 
but the northern half was chiefly flat, represent- 
ing the softer, lighter deposits; it sloped slightly 
downward to the north and the 

was fairly well drained. The 1937 vegetation 
was confined chiefly to the southern portion or 
older fill. It was sparse in spring, but became 
thicker in late summer; composed mainly of 
Phragmites seedlings, smartweed, ragweed, 
primrose, sunflower, sz ult marsh asters, and some 
other coarse growths that had established them- 
selves on the diked meadows. Only two tree 
seedlings were found—poplar. Size: Rough 
x 750 paces, about 100 acres. 


sguare of fill, 650 
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April 


1937. only 


Coverage: At least twice a week from 


through August, 1937. Census: In 


three pairs of birds were found nesting: Killdeer, 
2P; Spotted Sandpiper, 1P. Density: 6 adult 
birds per 100 acres.—Cuartes A. Urner, 


Elizabeth, N. J 


MEADOWS, MARSH, AND OAK-HICKORY IS- 
LAND. The uplands of the Fox Lake terminal 
moraine mark the borders of the original glacial 
lakes, into which the marsh has been filling since 
the final withdrawal of the ice. Plant-succession 
is typical of that found in marshes elsewhere 
about Chicago. There is a pioneer bulrush 
(Scirpus) zone floating out into the open water, 
behind which, in shallower water, a cattail zone 
crowds; then, in order, there follow the broad 
zone of Carex sedges, and finally the Calama 
grostis meadow, quite dry in normal summers. 
In the marshes of the Fox Lake Region, Ca/ama- 
grostis (blue-joint grass) represents the climax 
condition. It is in this zone, with its complex 
of related associations, that the ensuing observa- 
tions of breeding birds were made. Typical of 
these broad, flat meadows is the occasional oak 
hickory island that breaks the monotony of the 
marsh and adds variety to the bird-life. The 
distribution of trees and underbrush in these 
seems unimportant in the present report, the 
only conclusion possibly to be arrived at being, 
perhaps, that nests tended to occur toward the 
borders. Otherwise it is readily seen from the 
map that Calamagrostis occupies the place of 
importance, such other plants as C. /acustris 
and Typha /atifolia appearing wherever deeper 

water presents favorable conditions. Such 
deeper places, occurring where marsh gives way 
to upland, determine the distribution of the line 
of willows (Salix amygdaloides); elsewhere 
Spartina is still found filling this border position. 
Size: Vegetational blocks were accurately mea- 
sured with planimeter as follows: Ca/amagrostis 
canadensis, 23.0 acres; oak-hickory woods 
(island), 4.3 acres; Calamagrostis—Carex, 3.4 
acres; open water, 3.2 acres; Spartina michaux- 
jana, 1.2 acres; Carex lacustris, 1.2; Typha 
latifolia, .8; Salix amygdaloides .7; Poa pratensis 
.5; total, 38.3 acres. Location: Fox Lake, Lake 
County, Ill. One mile south of village on Route 
60. Surveys: April 12, 19, 26; May 3. Coverage: 
May 10 (10 A.M.—6 P.M.); 24th (4-8 P.m.); June 5 
and 6 (with Mr. Boulton; 9 A.m.-6 p.M.); 13th 
and 14th (7.30 A.M.-9 P.M.); 21st and 22d 
(6.30 A.M.-12 M.); July 18, August 8, August 15, 
etc. Census: — was taken to eliminate 
second broods. —Least Bittern, 6N, 4in Carex 
lacustris, 2 in Typha latifolia; 2- Sora’ Rail, 25N, 


19 in Calamagrostis, 4 in Carex lacustris, 2 in 
Calamagrostis—Carex (greatest density 10 nests 
for 9 acres Ca/amagrostis); 3—King Rail, 1N in 


Carex lacustris; 4—Florida Gallinule, 2N, I in 
Carex lacustris, 1 in Typha latifolia; 24-—>Am. 
Coot, 1N, in rather dense stand of cattails, near 
open water; 5—Killdeer, 1N—on pastured up- 
land—( Poa); 6—E. Mourning Dove, 2N, both 
in willows over water; 7—Red-headed Wood 


pecker, 1N in red oak —oak-hickory island; 
8—N. Downy Woodpecker, 2N, 1 in willow 
stub, 1 in white oak stub, oak- hickory island; 


g—N. Crested Flycatcher, IN, 50 feet high in 
red oak a hickory island; 1o—Alder Fly- 
catcher, 2N, 1 in sandbar willow thicket, 1 in 


lone willow. eatin 11—E. Wood Pewee, IN 
in oak-hickory woods- not found; 12- Long- 
billed Marsh Wren, 39N, 32 in Carex Jacustris, 


5 in Typha latifolia, 2 in Calamagrostis; 13— 
Catbird, 1N in thicket of sandbar willows; 
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14—-E. Robin, 4N, 1 in red oak—oak-hickory 
island, 3 in willows over water; 15—Northern 
Yellow-throat, 2N, 1 in grass near willow thicket, 
other low down in willow; 16—Bobolink, 2N, 
both in a but unfound; 2? 
Meadowlark, 1N in oe grostis; 18  Red- 
wing, 58P (63N), 37 in dang 14 in 
Carex lacustris, 4in Typha latifolia, 5 in Calama- 
grostis-Carex, 3 in willow shrubs; 19—Baltimore 
Oriole, 1N in oak-hickory woods; 20—Indigo 
Bunting, 1N at border of oak-hickory island- 
unfound; 21—E. Goldfinch, 1N in red osier 
(C ‘alamagrostis meadow); 22—Swamp mart“ 
4P (7N), 3 in Calamagrostis—4 unfound; E 
Song Sparrow, 4P (6N), 2 in aamede 
4 unfound. Nests present in other years but 
absent this year, partly because of high water: 
American Bittern, Calamagrostis; Marsh Hawk, 
Calamagrostis—Carex; Towhee, oak-hickory island; 
Flicker, oak-hickory island; Henslow’s Spirrow, 
Calamagrostis; Short-billed Marsh Wren, Ca/la- 
magrostis. Birds found this year and not in 
other years—due to high water: Coot, cattails 
(Typha latifolia), open water; Florida Gallinule, 
cattails (Typha latifolia), Carex lacustris. Total: 
24 species, 131 pairs. Density: 342 pairs per 
100 acres. Conclusions: A few of the more 
obvious conclusions to be made from this report 
follow: It is interesting that 10 Sora Rails and 
31 Red-wings should have been found nesting 
in the 9 acres of Calamagrostis south of the 
o——-. ditch, whereas so few were found north 
of it. The reason for this preference is apparent 
when it becomes known that the sedge stools 
on the south side stand well above the water, 
with deep interstices or openings between where 
constantly grazing cattle for years back have 
caused the muck to be eroded away from the 
clumps. On the other hand, the north side has 
been mowed for ‘wild hay’ for at least 65 years 
and is almost level. Hence a strange ecological 
relationship exists in which the presence of 
cattle have actually made possible the nesting 
of birds, contrary to the usual findings. Un- 
usually high water through the entire breeding 
season might likewise be cited in explaining the 
absence of nests in the Calamagrostis north of 
the drainage ditch and west of the oak-hickory 
island, this area having contained altogether 
too much water for the usual Bobolinks, Henslow’s 
Sparrows and Short-billed Marsh Wrens. These 
same conditions, however, are responsible for 
the presence of the Coot and Gallinules in these 
‘island’ zones fully half a mile inland from the 
lake-shore zones where they normally nest. Mr. 
Rudyerd Boulton of Field Museum has con- 
tributed not only scales and instruments for 
mapping but also considerable time in both the 
field-work and in gumgmreat ie report. |Note. 
Marsh Wren, 39N above=7P].—W. J. Beecuer, 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, III. 


MARSH AND SWAMP SHRUBS. Ten-and-one- 
half-acre area of common rush—woolgrass and 
cattail marsh communities. Four-and-one-half- 
acre area of button-bush, swamp rose and small 
willow -and aspen shrub communities. Size: 
Approximately 15 acres (marsh 10.5 and shrub 
4.5 acres). Location: Aurora Township, Portage 
County, Ohio. At north end of Aurora Pond. 
Topography: Flat, low, filled lake-basin. Allti- 
tude, 1000 feet. Water: Always flooded in 
winter and spring. Usually water-table sinks 
below surface of soil in summer and autumn. 
In 1937 water-level unusually high, remaining 
knee-deep throughout duration of census. 
Edges: Upland grassland borders 3164 feet of 


the landward side of the marsh, while a large 
yellow water-lily zone borders 1243 feet of the 
area (chiefly swamp shrub) on the pondward 
side. Coverage: May 22 (4-6 p.M.; cool, fair); 
June 5 (11 a.M.-1 P.M.; cool, cloudy); 12th (11 
A.M.—I P.M.; cool, fair); 19th -_— A.M.—12 M.; hot, 
fair); July 17 (10 A.M.~1.30 P.M.; cool, cloudy). 
A total of 10.5 hours afield. Coneust In pairs. 
1—E. Green Heron, 1; 2—Least Bittern, 2; 
4—Virginia Rail, 2; Sora Rail, 1; 5—Florida 
Gallinule, 1; 6—Kingbird, 2; 7—Alder Fly- 
catcher, 4; 8—Long-billed Marsh Wren, 4; 
9—Catbird, 1; 1o—E. Yellow Warbler, 6; 11— 
N. Yellow-throat, 1; 12—E. Red-winged Black- 
bird, 14; 13—-Swamp Sparrow, 5; 14—Song 
Sparrow, 1. Total: 14 species, 45 pairs. Density: 
300 pairs per 100 acres.—Joun W. ALpricn, 
member Cleveland Bird Club. 


FRESH-WATER SWAMP. Large areas of cat- 
tail and arrow arum, interspersed with areas of 
button-bush and black willow and bordered by 
a narrow strip of trees. Size: Approximately 40 
acres. Location: Van Cortlandt Park in The 
Bronx, New York City, N. Y. Water: The 
swamp is continuously fed by a small stream of 
indeterminate width and about 2 to 6 feet deep: 
this passes through the area and forms a small 
pond at the southern end. Edge: The edge con- 
sists of trees, mostly red maple, with consider- 
able pin oak and some tulip, with several other 
species of which there are only a few. This 
group, with its undergrowth of greenbrier, grape, 
and several species of viburnum, forms the 
periphery of the swamp along the eastern border 
(the western border having no such growth, but 
only a few trees on a dry, grassy border), and 
affords nesting cover for — species as Pheasant, 
Flicker, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Yellow War- 
bler, etc. Coverage: By seven observers, work- 
ing singly or in parties of from two to seven, 
from May 15 to July 15. The area was covered 
more or - completely from two to four times 
each week during the census period. There was 
no single daily list coming even near the total 
number of breeding birds. The total number of 
man-hours spent on the study (in the field) was 
approximately 360. Weather was uniformly fair 
and warm throughout. Key maps were used to 
locate a bird exactly, and the bird was then 
recorded on a blank map. Mimeographed maps 
were furnished through the courtesy of the 
Field Work Committee of the Linnean Society 
of New York. Census: ‘A’ indicates adult birds 
seen handling or carrying food or nesting mate- 
rial. 1—E. Least Bittern, 3N; 2—Canada 
Goose, 1N; 3—Mallard, ” 1Y; 4—Black Duck, 
1P; s—Wood Duck, s5Y; E. a white, IP; 
7—Ring-necked Pheasant, or 1Y; 8- _— 
Rail, 3N, 4Y, 2P; F lorida Gallinule, 3N; 

Sora, 1Y, IP; ee Yellow-billed Cuckoo, IN, 
2P; 12 N. Flicker, 3N; 13 1. Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3N; 14—Kingbird, 3P; 15—-E. House 
Wren, 1N, 1Y, 1A; 16—Long-billed Marsh 
Wren, 20N, 1P; 17—Catbird, 13N, 1Y, 1A, 1P; 
18—Brown Thrasher, 3N, 2Y, 2P, 1M; 19—E. 
Robin, 8N, 1Y; 20—Veery, 1N; 21 Starling, 
8N, 1Y; 22—Warbling Vireo, 1P, 2M; —E. 
Yellow Warbler, 24N, 3Y, 4P, 1M; be -N. 
Yellow-throat, 1N, 4P, 1sM; 25—E. Red-wing, 
105N, 15Y, 5P; 26—Baltimore Oriole, a 27— 
Purple Grackle, 1Y; 28—E. Cowbird, 1M; 
29—Goldfinch, 2A, 3P; 30—Swamp bt en 
1N, 7P, 1M; 31—E. Song Sparrow, 21N, 4Y, 3 

Total: 31 species, 336 pairs. Density: 840 pairs 
per 100 acres. The percentages of records based 
on each classification are as follows: Nests 
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found, 68.4 per cent; young birds, 12.5 per cent; 
pairs on territory, 11.9 per cent; singing males 
on territory during the early and middle part of 
the season, 6 per cent; adult birds carrying nest- 
ing mate rial or food, 1.2 per cent. Second broods 
are not recorded in this census.— WILLIAM 
Feicin, Benepict Gett-Mawn, Henry Karscn, 
Jr., Ropert G. Kramer, Danier S. Lenrman, 
Wiitiam Norse, O. STEPHENSON, Jr., 
members of The Sialis Bird Club. 


CHAMISE AND LOW CHAPARRAL ON PLA- 
TEAU. Altitude, 1 to 1200 feet. Size: About 
20 acres. Location: Solano County, Calif., 
about 6 miles northwest of Cordelia. Water: 
None. Coverage and Weather: See canyon 
census, in conjunction with which this area was 
studied (for map, see that of other census also). 
Census: 1—Turkey Vulture, 2N; 3—Plumed 
Quail, iP; 4—W. Mourning Dove, 2N; 12 

icasio Jay, 1N; 16—Pallid Wren-Tit, 2N. 
Total: 5 species, 8 pairs. Density: 40 pairs per 
100 acres.—J. Duncan Granam, Emerson A. 
Stoner, Benicia, Calif. 


VINES, THORNY SHRUBS, AND HIGH GRASS. 
In La Palma Banco, the bottom of an old river- 
bed between sloping banks is dry except for a 
shallow pond at one end. The bed is covered 
with a heavy growth of rank grasses, inter- 
spersed with tall willows and tangles of mimosa 
shrubs. Morning-glory vines cover the lower 
half of most of the willows. On the surrounding 


banks there is a heavy growth of mixed hard- 
woods. Size: Approximately 15 acres. About 
10 of flat bottomland, about 2 on the sloping 


bank, and about 3 acres of level land at the top 
of the bank. Location: Cameron County, 
Texas; Section near the south end of the west 
bow of ‘‘La Palma Banco—No. 25." Water: 
When the census was begun, in May, the water 
of the lake extended into the area, as shown on 
the map. However, the water gradually receded, 
until by the first of July there was none at all 
within the area. Edges: A wavering line follow- 
ing along the sloping bank on each side of the 
bottom. The sloping bank is indicated on the 


map by the shaded areas. Total, about 750 
yards. Effect of Man: Very little of recent 
moment. Surveys: Preliminary trips, once per 


week from January to May 16. Coverage: By 
two observers, May 23, 30, June 6, 13, 27 (6-11 
A.M.; clear, warm, still, except first time which 
was partly cloudy with light showers). Total 
field-work, 25 hours. Census: The following 
list contains all those birds apparently breeding 
in the area. The numbers just after names 
indicate the total number of the species counted. 
6—E. Green Heron, 2; 9—Texas Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1Y; 1o—Harris’s Hawk, 1; 11—Chacha- 


laca, 7 (4F); 13 Mourning Dove, 5; 14- 
White-winged Dove, 6; 15—White-fronted 
Dove, 8; 16—Yellow- billed Cuckoo, 19 (4N); 


17—Groove- rvs? Ani, 4 (1N, 2Y); 18—Great 
Horned Owl, 2(1N,1Y); 19 Merrill’ s Pauraque 
2; 20—Buff- ‘bellied Hummingbird, 1; 21—Texas 
Kingfisher, 2 (1M); 22—Golden-fronted — 
pecker, 7 ‘aN, Texas Woodpecker, 6 

(1N); 24—Couch’s Kingbird, 10 (3N); 25— 
Derby Flycatcher, 2 (1N); 26—Mexican Crested 
Flycatcher, 7 (2N); 27—Green Jay, 3; 28— 
Black-crested Titmouse, 7 (1N); 29—Lomita 
Wren, 23 (3N); 31—Sennett’s Thrasher, 4 (2N); 


32—Rio Grande Vireo, 6 (2N); 33—Sennett’s 
Warbler, 1F; 34—Rio Grande Yellow-throat, 21 
(1N); 35—Long-tailed Chat, 25 (sN); 36—Red- 


32R; 37—Orchard Oriole, 17 


wing, 39 (4N), 
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(4N); 38—Audubon’s Oriole, 1; 39—Sennett’s 
Oriole, 6 (1N); 40—Great-tailed Grackle, 8 
(iN, 1Y); 41—Dwarf Cowbird, 1; 42—Red- 
eyed Cowbird, 3; 43—Summer Tanager, 4 
(2M); 44—Louisiana Cardinal, 3 (1F, 1M 
believed to be unmated); 45—Sharpe’s Seed- 
eater, 34 (3N); 46—Texas Sparrow, 15 (4N). 
Total: 21 species positively breeding, 57 pairs, 
51 with nests, 6 with young. Density: At least 
380 pairs per 100 acres. Birds which fed or 
roosted in the area but did not nest there: 
1—White Pelican, 3 (once); 2—Mexican Cor- 
morant, 1 (once): 3—Anhinga, 10; 4—Snowy 
Egret, 1; 5—Little Blue Heron, 2; 7—Wood 
Ibis, 3; 8—Turkey Vulture, 8; 12—Red-bellied 
Pigeon, 2; 30—E. Mockingbird, 1.—L. Irsy 
Davis, Mitton Fones, Harlingen, Tex. 


CANYON WITH TREES AND BRUSH ALONG 
SMALL MOUNTAIN STREAM. Good stand of 
alders, laurels, maples, willow, live-oaks and a 
few buckeyes; brush, heavy in places, of wild 
rose, wild grape, poison oak, wild blackberry, 
sweet-scented shrub, chamise, chaparral broom, 
etc.; altitude, 200 to 500 feet. Size: About 40 
acres. Location: Green Valley, 4 to 6 miles 
northwest of Cordelia, Solano County, Calif. 
Area covered: 100 feet to each side of Green 
Valley Creek for a distance of 1% miles. Water: 
Small mountain stream, 2 to 4 feet wide, travers- 
ing heavy boulders. Coverage: By both ob- 
servers, April 11 (g a.M.—3 P.M.); May 15 (1-3 
P.M.); 22d (7.30 A.M.—4 P.M.); 29th (6.30 A.M. 
2 p.M.); June 5 (9 A.M.~1 P.M.). By one observer 
(Stoner), June 6 (12 M.-—3 P.M.); 13th (2-6 P.M.); 
igth (2-5 p.m.). Weather, clear on all trips, 
temperature, cool i in mornings, 48° to 53°; warm 
in P.M., 68° to 75° ; wind not exceeding 5 miles 
per hour at any time. Census: Numbers pre- 
ceding names of birds identify their symbols on 
the map. Numbers following names show the 
number of nests for each species, or appropriate 
remark if nest was not located. 2—California 
Quail, 1Pr. (feeding young); 4—W. Mourning 
Dove, I s—Anna’s Hummingbird, 1Pr.; 
6—Red- shafted Flicker, 1N; 7- Cabanis’s Wood- 
pecker, 1N; 8— Willow Woodpecker, iN; 9— 
W. Flycatcher, 4N; 1to—Tree Swallow, 5N; 
11—Steller’s Jay, IN; 12—Nicasio Jay, 2N; 
13——-Plain Titmouse, 1Pr. (feeding young); 
14—California Bush-Tit, 1Pr. (feeding young); 
1s—Sierra Creeper, 1N; 16—Pallid Wren-Tit, 
3N; 17—W. House Wren, 8N; 18—W. Robin, 
; 19—W. Gnatcatcher, 1Pr.; 20—Cassin’s 
Vireo, 1N; 21—W. Warbling Vireo, 3N; 22 
California Yellow Warbler, 1N; 23—Long-tailed 
Chat, 1Pr.; 24—W. Tanager, 1Pr.; 25—Black- 
headed Grosbeak, 10N; 26—Lazuli Bunting, 
1Pr.; 27—Common House Finch, 6N; 28— 
Willow Goldfinch, 4N; 29- Sacramento Towhee, 
9N; 30- Sacramento Brown Tewhee, 9N; 31 
Samuel’s Song Sparrow, 6N. Total: 29 species 
breeding, 86 pairs. Observed, but not breéding 
in this limited area: Brewer’s Blackbirds and 
Western Black Phoebe. Density: 262 pairs per 
100 acres.—J. Duncan Granam, Emerson A. 
Sroner, Benicia, Calif. 


OPEN FIELDS—RECENTLY ABANDONED. 
Approximately two-thirds of the area isin fallow 
fields which have not been abandoned long 
enough to have accumulated much density of 
vegetation. The grass is still fairly short and 
blackberries not yet rampant. A few large sugar 
maples are scattered over the place in small 
groves. The largest bog is well occupied by 
button-bush. While portions of the open fields 


have been planted to small conifers, there has 
not been enough disturbance to affect ‘the natural 
bird population. About a third of the area has 
reverted to thorns, crab-apples, and young red 
maples, elms, white ash and flowering dogwood 

all of small size. Size: About 61 acres. Open 
fields, 36 acres: thorn scrub, 18 acres; water and 
bog, 5.5 acres; sugar maples, 1.5 acres. Location: 
Kirtland Hills Village, Lake County, Ohio. 
Being that part of the Holden Arboretum lying 
east of the wooded portion and west of Sperry 
Road. Rolling uplands with occasional ‘pockets’ 
where swampy places occur. Two small natural 
bogs have been enlarged, and three small arti- 
ficial ponds created by placing dams across out- 
lets. Water: Besides the bogs and ponds, sur- 
face drainage and springs have produced more 
or less temporary waterways as indicated on 
the map. Edges: About 2800 feet of forest edge 
on west and part of south side of area. Survey: 
More or less frequently for last two years. 
Coverage: April 19 (8 a.m.-12 M.; clear; strong 
west wind; temp. 54°); 20th (8 a.m.-12 M.; clear; 
slight wind; temp. 47°); May 5 (8 a.mM.-12 M.; 
sun overcast, rain; temp. 59°); 11th (7 A.M.—12 
M.; clear; slight wind; temp. 54°); 13th (2.30-5 
P.M.; overcast, developing into rain; temp. 62°); 


24th (8 a.m.—12 M.; clear; slight wind; temp. 57°); 
June 2 (7-11 aA.m.; clear; slight north wind; 
temp. 64°); 12th (8 a.m.—3.30 P.M.; clear; north- 


west wind; temp. 64°); tgth (7-11 a.m.; cloudy; 
some rain; temp. 64°); 26th (8 a.m.—12 M.; clear; 
north wind; temp. 74°). Total hours afield, 43 
Census: ‘A,’ water and bog, 5.5 acres. In pairs. 
1—Pied-billed Grebe, 1; 2—Mallard, 1; 3— 
Wood Duck, 1; 4—Killdeer, 3; ‘; Spotted 
Sandpiper, 1; 7 Kingbird, 1; 14 Yellow 


Warbler, 1; 17 Red-wing, 9; 18 = Cow 
bird, present; 25—Song Sparrow, 1. Total: 10 
species, Ig pairs. Density: 345 pairs per 100 
acres. Census: ‘B,’ open fields and thorn scrub 
areas, $5.5 acres. In pairs. 6—N. Flicker, 1; 
8—E. Phoebe, 1; 9—Black-capped Chic kadee, Is 


Wren, 1; 11—Catbird, 1; 12—E. 
Bluebird, 2; 14—E. Yellow 
Yellow- throat, 1; 16—E. 
Meadowlark, 1; 18—E. Cowbird, present; 19 
Red-eyed Towhee, 1; 20—E. Grasshopper Spar- 
row, 1; 21—E. Henslow’ s Sparrow, 1; 22 
Vesper Sparrow, 7; 23—-E. Chipping Sparrow, 2; 


10—House 
Robin, 3; 13 E. 
Warbler, 2; 15 


24—FE. Field Sparrow, 25; 25—Song Sparrow, 9. 
Total: 18 species, 60 pairs. Density: 108 pairs 
per 100 acres.—ArtHur B. FuLLerR, member 


Cleveland Bird Club. 


TREELESS FIELD. Essentially a treeless open 
field, covered with a dense growth of grasses and 
clovers, with occasional patches of blackberries, 
hedge bindweed, and other plants. A number of 
small seedling trees are scattered about, but 
none are large enough to be attractive to birds 
as nesting-sites. There are a few old apple trees 
in various stages of decay on eastern edge. The 
area has the appearance of having been under 
cultivation and then abandoned in the recent 
past. Five nesting-boxes were put up in early 
spring. Only one was occupied. Size: Approxi- 
mately go acres. Location: Pepper Pike Village, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio. At southwest corner 
of intersection of Cedar and SOM Center roads. 
Gently rolling upland. High ground. Water: 
There is no permanent source of water. A few 
cattails on the south margin are evidence of the 
more or less wet character of the soil here. 


Edges: Forest edge on west boundary, 490 feet. 
Cedar Road (paved) on north boundary, 1650 
SOM Center Road (paved) on east bound- 


feet. 
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ary, 1080 feet. Surveys: April 10, 18, May 2 

16, 18. Coverage: May 22 (9.30 A.M.-2 P.M.; 
moderate southwest wind, sultry day); 31st 
(2.30-5.30 P.M.; little wind, 95°); June 5 (9 A.m.- 
2 p.M.; light wind, hot, sunny day); 11th (1.15- 


4-45 P.M.; light wind, cool, favorable day); 
22d (10.30 A.M.-1.30 P.M.; ‘light wind, cool, 
favorable day); 28th (11.45 A.M.—4.30 P.M.; no 
wind, hot, sunny day). A total of 23% hours. 


E. Bob-white, 

Alder Fly- 
box), 2; s5— 
file 


Census: Pairs are as follows: 1 
1; 2—Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; 3 
catcher, 1; 4—E. Bluebird (1 in 


Starling, 3; 6—N. Yellow-throat, 2; 7 | 
link, 2; 8—E. Meadowlark, 2; gE. Cowbird, 
present; 10—E. Goldfinch, present; 11—E 


Grasshopper 
Sparrow, 19; 
E. Field Spar- 


Savannah Sparrow, 1; 12—E. 
Sparrow, 9; 13—-E. Henslow’s 
14 ¢ Vesper Sparrow, 1; 15 


row, 11; 16—Song Sparrow, 8. Total: 16 species, 
63 at es pairs excluding Cowbird and Gold- 
finch. Density: 157 pairs per 100 acres.— 
Ratew A. O’Reitty, Jr., member Cleveland 


Bird Club. 


OPEN FIELD—BEGINNINGS OF TREES. 
Largely open field covered with tall grasses, 
blackberries, cinquefoil, and wild strawberries. 
Scrub thorns, chokecherry, and young white ash 
trees scattered throughout. On western edge, 
scrub apple and pear trees form thickets. A few 
large elms and red maples grow about some 
small bogs. Size: Approximately 42 acres. 
Location: Kirtland Hills, Lake County, Ohio, 
being that part of the Holden Arboretum known 
as the Corning Lot, lying east of Sperry Road. 
Rolling sland with several small swampy 
pockets. ater: The swampy areas, or bogs, 
are usually dry in late summer. Surface drainage 
produces temporary waterWays as indicated on 
map. Edges: About 2050 feet of cultivated land 
on the north, 1200 feet of cultivated land on the 
east, 1400 feet of forest edge, 700 feet of fallow 
field on the south, 1200 feet of dirt road on the 
west. Coverage: mped 8 (12.30-4.30 P.M.; clear, 
58°); roth (g A.M.—2 P.M.; clear, strong wind, 48° ): 
16th (8.30 A.M.-I P.M.; cloudy, with some rain, 
light wind, 57°); aan (g A.M.-I P.M.; cloudy, 
strong wind, 56°); 22d (9 A.M.—12 M.; clear, 62°); 
24th (8.30 A.M.-1 P.M.; clear, 57°); June 5 
(8.30-11.30 A.M.; cloudy, high humidity, 74°); 
7th (9 A.M.—2 P.M.; clear, 70°); 11th (10.30 A.M.— 
3.30 P.M.; Clear, 62°); 18th (8 a.m.—12 ~ over- 
cast and threatening, 64°); 21st (1-5 P.M.; hazy, 
scattered clouds, 70°). A total of 48 Kees afield. 
Census: Pairs are as follows: 1—E. Bob- 
white, 1; 2—Am. Woodcock, 2; 3—N. Flicker, 1; 
4—Catbird, 1; 5 ‘ellow Warbler, 1; 6 
N. Yellow-throat, 2; 7—E. Meadowlark, 2; 


8—E. Cowbird, present; 9—E. Goldfinch, 
present; 10 ed-eyed Towhee, 4; 
Grasshopper Sparrow, 2; 12—E. itenslow’s s 


Sparrow, 12; 13——E. Vesper Sparrow, 3; 14—E. 
Field Sparrow, 22; 15—Song Sparrow, 6. 
Total: 15 species, 59 pairs, excluding Cowbird 
and Goldfinch. Density: 140 pairs per 100 acres. 

Puitie N. Mourtrurop, member Cleveland 


Bird Club. 


OPEN FIELDS—SOME BUILDINGS. Field 
‘A. In use as a campus or parade-ground. 
Grass kept mowed and in places the ground is 
worn bare. Bordered by scrub thorns, American 
crab, witch-hazel, and smooth sumac. Tall 
grasses about edges. large mess-hall and a 
smaller cabin on the ground. Field ‘B.’ Open 
field, not in use, covered with tall grasses, black- 
berries, potentilla, wild strawberries, and other 
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weedy plants, with thorns, crabs, sumacs and 
small red maples and wild black cherry. Size: 
About 17 acres, in two parts— Field ‘A,’ 8 acres; 
Field ‘B,’ g acres Location: Bentleyville 


Ohio. On west side 
of Cannon and 


County . 
near juncture 


Village, Cuyahoga 
of Chagrin River 


Solon roads Part of camp-site of Greater 
Cleveland Council, Boy Scouts of America. 
Fairly level upland. Water: No permanent 
water-supply, except overflow from pump in 
‘A.’ Edges: Field ‘A’ is surrounded by wood 


western side being 
Total edge, 2700 feet. 


land on three sides, the 
bounded by an open field 


Field ‘B’ is bounded on three sides by natural 
woodland, and on the south by a small planta 
tion of pines from to to 1¢§ feet high. Total 
edge, 28 feet. Coverege: June 11 (9.30 A.M. 
11.65 A.M.; bright sun; light wind; 75°); 12th 
(8.20-9.20 A.M.; sun and cloud; moderate wind; 
75°); asth (7.30-11.3 A.M.; clear; no wind; 
65°-80°); 16th (8 a.m.-12 M.; clear; light wind; 

85°); 19th (7.30-11.3 A4.M.; overcast and 
clearing; 65°-75°); 22d (7-9 a.m.; clear; 75°-85°); 


23d (6.40-11.30 a.m.; clear to cloudy; no wind; 
§5°-B0°); 29th (3.45-4.55 P.M; cloudy; heavy 
wind; 80°); July 8 (7-10 a.M.; clear; no wind; 


7 go”). Total field-work, 25!'2 hours. Census: 
By pairs. 1 *. Bob-white, 1; 2—E. Mourning 
Dove, 1; 3— Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; 4~—-Black- 


billed Cuckoo, 1; 5—E. Phoebe (on pve ling), 1; 


6 House Wren (boxes), ye Catbird, I; 
8— Brown Thrasher, 1; 9 E. Robin, 1; 10-—-E. 
Bluebird, 1; 11—Cedar Waxwing, 1; 12—E. 


Yellow Warbler, 1; 13—English 
building), 1; 14--E. Cowbird, present; 15—FE. 
Cardinal, 2; 16 E. Goldfing h, 13 19 Red eyed 
Towhee, 3; 18——E. Chipping Sparrow, 1; 19——-E. 
Field Sparrow, 4; 2 Song Sparrow, 1. Total: 
1g species, 31 pairs Cowbird. 
Density: 182 pairs per 100 acres.—Donarp R. 
Perry, member Cleveland Bird Club. 


Sparrow (on 


exclusive of 


MARSH, WET MEADOWS AND OPEN HILL- 
SIDE IN MIDST OF INDUSTRIAL SITE. Heavy 
growth of cattails in marsh; sumacs, goldenrod, 
swamp milkweed, common elder, swamp rose, 
and blackberries in wet meadow; hillsides covered 
with tall grasses, blackberries, sumacs, and a few 
scattered willows, cottonwoods, and wild black 
cherries. Size: Approximately 50 acres—about 
17 acres hillside and 33 acres marsh and wet 
meadow. Location: Village of Cuyahoga 
Heights, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. One-half 
mile south of Harvard Road, and between East 
49th Street and the Cuyahoga River. Low- 
lying marsh and wet meadow-lands flanked by 
steep hillsides on east. Water: Marsh probably 
has standing water throughout year. Open 
water in several places. Edges: Marsh bordered 
on north by cinder and slag dump of American 
Steel and Wire Company whose main mill is 
just beyond. This dump is comparable to a 
steep cliff 100 feet high and 15 feet long. On 
the east, at the top of the hillsides, are dwellings 
facing on East ggth Street. The eastern edge of 
the area is separated from these houses by a 
ragged belt of fairly large trees. This edge is 
about 1800 feet long. On the south there is a 
continuation of the marsh. On west is a rather 
steep embankment behind which is the Ohio 
Canal and the Cuyahoga River—separated from 
the area by a fringe of cottonwoods. Coverage: 
April 10 (2 hours; clear, 32°); 17th (2 hours; 
overcast, 56°); 18th (3 hours; rain, 54°); 24th 
(4 hours; threatening, 60°); agth (2 hours; clear, 
50°); =e (3 hours; - eal 61°); May 1 (2 hours; 
clear, 60°); 2d (2 hours; cle ar, "$4? ); 3d (3 hours; 
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hours; 
16th (1 
clear, 57°); 
64°); 26th (4 hours; 


; 6th (2 hours; clear, 46°); 7th (2 
(3 hours; clear, 58°); 
hour; rain, 57°); 24th (1 hour; 
June 12 (3 hours; clear, 
clear, 74°); July 10 (3 hours; clear, 7 
field work, 42 hours. Census ‘A’: I 
Marsh and wet meadow (33 acres): 1—Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; 3—Virginia Rail, 1; 4—Sora Rail, 1; 
5 Killdeer, = 9 Spotted Sandpiper, 2; 9 

Black-billed Cuckoo, 1; 13—Alder Flycatcher, 2; 
18—Long-billed Marsh W ren, 3; 20 FE. Robin, 1; 
23—N. Yellow-throat, 3; 24——E. Red-wing, 20; 
26-—-E. Meadowlark, 1; 29—E. Savannah Spar 
row, 2; 31—-Swamp Sparrow, 6; 32 Song Spa 

row, 1. Total: 15 species, 48 pairs. Density: 
145 pairs per 100 acres. Census ‘B’: In pairs. 

Hillsides, embankment, cinder dump (17 acres): 


clear, 66°) 
clear, 49°); 8th 


s°). Total 
n pairs. 


2—E. Bob-white, 2; 6—Am. Woodcock, 1; 
8—E. Mourning Dove, 2; 9—Black billed 
Cuckoo, 1; 1o—Kingfisher, 1; 11—E. Kingbird, 
1; 12—E. Phoebe, 1; 13—Alder Flycatcher, 1; 
14~—Rough-winged Swallow, 7; 15 Crow, 1; 
16—Tufted Titmouse, 1; 17—House Wren, 2; 
19—Catbird, 2; 20—E. Robin, 3; 21! Wood 
Thrush, 1; 22—E. Yellow Warbler, 2; 27—E. 
Cardinal, 1; 39—E. Field Sparrow, 2; 32—Song 
Sparrow, 4. Total: so species. 36 pairs. Density: 


212 pairs per 100 acre is probable that the 
bird population of this area is greater than the 
census indicates. [Nore. This is an extraord 
inary area, especially when: one considers the great 
slag dump which, according to the map, was 
used by the Swallows as a nesting-site. The two 
areas above have a combined density of 178. 
Ep.|—Frankiin Jepticka, member Cleveland 
Bird Club. 


WOODS, THICKETS, AND FIELDS. More than 
50 per cent of the area is wooded with beeches, 
white oaks, and sugar maples. Thickets of 
northern part, originally planted for ornamental 
purposes, have been allowed to grow untended. 
Less than half of the tract consists of fields, 
about 50 per cent of which are cultivated. One 
building is a medium-sized one-room log-cabin; 
two other buildings are spring-houses (one 
ruined). Forested slopes in the southern part of 
the area are steep; unforested slopes are gentle. 
Size: Approximately one-fourth of a square mile 
(160 acres). Location: Sewickley. Township, 
Allegheny County, Pa. The area includes the 
northern half of Waggoner’s Hollow — the 
highland bordered on the north by the Camp 
Meeting Road and on the west by the Dairy 
Farm Road. Water: Two small streams con 
verging at about the center of the area. Edge: 
As indicated on map. About one mile in extent. 
Coverage: By one to five observers every Sun 
day from the middle of March to July 1, 1937. 
Wind, weather, and temperature not recorded, 
but on no occasion were these conditions ab- 
normal for the season and the zone. There were 
no late frosts, such as are of common occurrence 
exceeded the 


in the region. Precipitation : 
average, and the mean temperature for the 
period was somewhat below normal. Census: 


The main criterion for this count was singing 
males. Some nests were discovered, but the 
totals of each species are substantially the num- 
bers of male songs heard, in counting which as 
much care as possible was taken to Beste 
duplication. 1—Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2 

Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 3- Ruffed he Bel is 
4——E. Bob- white, 6; 5s—Am. Woodcock, 2; 
6—E. Mourning Dove, 8; 7—Black- billed 
Cuckoo, 4; 8—E. Screech Owl, —E, Whip- 
poor-will, 4; 1o—Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
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2; 11—N. Flicker, 5; 12—N. 
pecker, 4; 13 ‘ 
N. Crested 

16—Acadian 


Hairy Wood- 
Downy Woodpecker, 7; 14— 
Flycatcher, 2; 15—F. Phoebe, 2; 


Flycatcher, 4; 17-—-E. Wood 


Pewee, 3; 18—Prairie Horned Lark, 1; 19— 
Car.[?E?.] Chickadee, 7; 2o—Tufted Ticmouse, 8; 
21—E. House Wren, 12; 22—Catbird, 21; 
23—Brown Thrasher, 3; 24—E. Robin, 18; 
25—Wood Thrush, 25; 26—E. Bluebird, I; 
27—-Starling, 3; 28—Yellow-throated Vireo, 2; 


29—Red-eyed Vireo, 29; 30—Black and White 
Warbler, 8; 31—Worm-eating Warbler, 1; 
32—E. Yellow Warbler, 2; 33—Cerulean War- 
bler, 11; 34—Oven- bird, 40; 35——Louisiana 
Water-Thrush, 3; 36— -Kentucky Warbler, 8; 
37—Maryland Yellow-throat, 15; 38—Yellow- 
breasted Chat, 4; 39 Hooded Warbler, 13; 
40—Am. Redstart, 13; 41—E. Meadowlark, 1; 
42—-E. Red-wing, 13; 43—Baltimore Oriole, es 
44-——-E. Cowbird, 11; 45—Scarlet Tanager, 9; 
Cardinal, 7; 47——Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, 3; 48 Indigo Bunting, 1; 49—E. Gold- 
finch, 12; s0—-Red-eyed Towhee, 20; 51 ) 
Grasshopper Sparrow, 1; 52 Vesper Spar- 
row, 4; 53—E. Chipping Sparrow, 22; 54—E. 
Field Sparrow, 9; 55 Song Sparrow, 21. 
Species nesting in the vicinity, though not 
within the study area: Killdeer, Great Horned 
Owl, E. Nighthawk, Chimney Swift (was seen 
to enter the chimney of the cabin in the area), 
Barn Swallow, N. Blue Jay, E. Crow, Cedar 
Waxwing, English Sparrow, Bobolink, and 
Bronzed Grackle. Total: 55 species, 431 pairs. 
Density: About 200 pairs (206) per 100 acres.— 
Frank C. ScHroeper, Jr. 


SECOND-GROWTH FOREST WITH CLEAR- 
INGS. Road, 2 acres. Clearings (made by CCC 
in 1935), 28 acres. Pine (half pitch and half 
short-leaf yellow—all age classes represented), 
18 acres. Oak-hickory forest, 52 acres. All 
second growth, 4 to 20 inches in diameter. 
Relative abundance of species represented in 
this type: rock chestnut oak, 100; red oak, 75; 
white oak, 60; goes: hickory, 60; black oak, 553 
post oak, 20; black jack oak, 5; additional 
miscellaneous species, 30. All plant species 
native. Size: Exactly 100 acres. The 24 study 
sections of the area include 2.4 linear miles of 
ridge road and a belt 57 yards wide on either 
side of this forest truck road. The study strip’s 
lateral boundaries, though artificial, nearly 
coincide with the abrupt transition between the 
xeric ridge top and the densely vegetated humid 


lower slopes. Location: East end of Picnic 
Point Trail, Shawnee State Forest, Nile Town- 
ship, Scioto County, Ohio. Water: None. No 


springs or water-courses. The road dividing the 
census strip is nearly everywhere exactly on the 
ridge divide, with abrupt steep slopes on either 
side. Both slopes are definitely xeric habitats 
for some yards down from the ridge top except 
for a few small moist pockets on the north facing 
slopes. Edges: The 2.4 miles of road have 4.8 
miles of margin. The hesder between the long 
cleared strips and the forest totals 4.7 miles. 
Surveys: Several preliminary trips and several 
night trips for nocturnal species. Regular cen- 
suses, June 1, 7, 12, 13, July 5, 6, 23. Coverage: 
By one observer, "June I (7 A.M.-I P.M.); 7¢h 
(7 a.M.-12 M.); July 5 (7 A.M.-1 P.M.); 6th 
(6 a.M.-12 M.). By both observers, June 12 
6 A.M.—3 P.M.) and June 13 (5 A.M.—2 P.M.). Field- 
work exceeded 75 man-hours. Census: The few 
non-breeding males discovered appeared to be 
mostly transients, and were not recorded. The 
following list includes only what were considered 


breeding pairs with definite territories. Each 
species is preceded by its study number and 
followed by the number (in parentheses) of 
breeding pairs of that species located on the area. 
On the map the territory of each pair is indicated 
by the study number of that species. Where 
both the male and female of the pair were ob- 
served repeatedly, the number is followed by the 
letter P. Where the nest or small young being 
fed by adults, were located, the number is also 
followed by the letter N. 1—Broad- winged 
Hawk, (1); 2—E. Mourning Dove, (4); 
Black-billed Cuckoo, (1); 4 Whip-poor-will, 
(7); 5 —Ruby- throated eRe m4 (6); 6— 
N. Flicker, (2); E. Hairy Hap a (3)3 
8—N. Downy NGedanehen. (1); 9—N. Crested 
Flycatcher, (1); 10—E. "Wood Pewee, (1); 
11—E. Crow, (1); 12—Carolina Chickadee, (1); 
13—Tufted Titmouse, (8); 14—White-breasted 
Nuthatch, (8); 15—-E. Robin, (1); 16—Wood 
Thrush, (1); 17—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, (5); 
18—White-eyed Vireo, (1); 19 —Yellow-throated 
Vireo, (5); 20—Red-eyed Vireo, (16); 21— 
Black and White Warbler, (9); 22—Worm-eating 
Warbler, (9); 23-——Blue-winged Warbler, (8); 
24—Black-throated Green Warbler, (9); 25— 
Cerulean Warbler, (15); 26——-N. Pine Warbler, 
(6); 27—N. Prairie Warbler, (12); 28—Oven- 
bird, (23); 29—Kentucky Warbler, (3); 30— 
Yellow-breasted Chat, (14); 31—Hooded War- 
bler, (10); 32—Am. Redstart, (17); 33-—-E. 
Cowbird, (3); 34—Scarlet Tanager, (7); 35 


Summer Tanager, (9); 36—E. Cardinal, (7); 
7—Indigo Bunting, (14); 38—E. Goldfinch, 
(9); 39 Red-eyed Towhee, (6); 40—E. Chip- 


ping Sparrow, (4). Common breeding species of 
the region apparently unable to occupy this 
xeric ridge study area inglude: Ruffed Grouse, 
Screech Owl, Blue Jay, Bronzed Grackle, 
Meadowlark, Phoebe, Acadian Flycatcher, Star- 
ling, Cedar Waxwing, Carolina Wren, Catbird, 
Yellow Warbler, Yellow-throat, Field Sparrow, 
Grasshopper Sparrow, and Song Sparrow. 
Total: 40 breeding species, 268 pairs (74 nests 
located). Density: 268 pairs per 100 acres.— 
Lawrence FE, Hicks, Froyp B. CHapman, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 


SECOND-GROWTH OAK- HICKORY FOREST. 
Over two-thirds of study area is second-growth 
oak-hickory interspersed with small groves of 
aspen, sassafras, and sumac. One corner con- 
tains about 3 to § acres of a five-year-old pine 
planting (Scotch, red, and white); another con- 
tains a 2-acre sycamore-alder swamp. About 30 
per cent of the tract is a bottomland of dense 
grass sod, mowed annually. Part of the latter is 
occupied by the buildings of a Scout camp. 
Size: About 45 acres. Location: Camp Falling 
Rock, Eden Township, Licking County, Ohio. 
Water: There are about 1140 yards of water- 
course in the area, one falls about 30 feet high, 
and a series of small falls. Edges: The change 
of slope from bottomland to valley wall, pine- 
hardwood margin, clearings, and trail make up 
the ‘edge’—about 1290 yards. Surveys: Trips 
were made on June 13, 24, July 10, 25, August I, 
12, with some preliminary trips in ‘May on which 
no detailed notes were made, the only purpose 
being to look over the area and note any changes 
in habitat. Coverage: By one observer, plus 
notes of Scouts who were on the site. June 13 
(7 A.M. to 12 M.; clear to cloudy; wind NW, 
10 m.p.h.; 80°-87°); 24th (1-6 p.m.; cloudy to 
rain at 6; N-NW, 20 m.p.h.; 85°-76°); July 10 
(6 a.M.—12 M., clear, cloudy, rain 40 min., hard 
shower; W-NW, 10 m.p.h.; 75°-87°); 25th (4- 
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m.p.h.; 73°-89°); August 1 
(4-11 a.M.; clear, cloudy; SW, ¢ m.p.h.; 76°-92°); 
12th (6 a.m.-2 p.M.; cloudy, clear; W-NW, 5-1 
m.p.h.; 65°-82°). Field-work exceeded 38 hours. 
Census: 5; Fk. Ruffed Grouse, 1P (2Y); 6 . 
Bob-white, iP; Am. Woodcock, iP (2Y); 
11-—-FK. Screech Owl, 1P (2Y); 12—Whip-poor 
will, 1P (2Y); 14—Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, 1P; 16—-E. Kingbird, 1P (1Y); 17 


11 a.M.; clear; SE, 


Crested Flycatcher, 2N (2Y); 18 E. Phoebe, 

(3Y); 19~—-Acadian Flycatcher, 1N (2Y), 1M; 
2 I Wood Pewee, 1P (2Y); 25—C arolina 
Chickadee, 1N (3Y); 26—Tufted Titmouse, 1! 
(2Y); 27—White-breasted Nuthatch, 1N (2Y); 
29—Catbird, 1N (2Y); 33-—-Blue-gray Gnat 
catcher, 1N (2Y); 36 Red-eyed Vireo, 2N 
(4Y), 2M; 39-—-Cerulean Warbler, 1N (2Y); 


Louisiana Water 


Kentucky W arbler, 


4 Oven-bird, 1N (2Y); 41 
lhrush, iN (sth. iM; 42 


2N (4Y); 43--Maryland Yellow-throat, 1! 

(2Y); 45—-Yellow-breasted Chat, 1N (3Y), 1M; 
47~-Scarlet Tanager, 1P (2Y); 49-——E. Cardinal, 
2N (2Y); ¢ Indigo Bunting, 2N (4Y), 1P; 
$2 Red-eyed lowhee, 2N (3Y); 53--E. Chip 
ping Sparrow, 1N (3Y); 54-—E. Field Sparrow, 
iP (1Y); ¢s—Song Sparrow, 1N (2Y). Visiting 
birds included 28—Carolina Wren and 48 

Summer Tanager, exact status in doubt. Total: 
28 species, 38 pairs (27 with nests, 7 with young) 
and 5 males. Density: Excluding male birds, 
62 pairs per 1 acres. Observations had to be 
‘sandwiched in’ between working hours, and 
despite repeated checking, errors of omission 


he highest count during 
the study period was obtained on August 1 
29 species, 69 Individuals While absolute 
evidence could not be obtained, careful observa 
tions point to the 5 male birds as being unmated. 
{The density obtained in this census appears to 
be rather low and is quite likely so due to the 
observer's inability to conduct his study earlier 
in June; the solitary male birds mentioned may 
have lost their mates by death; for mortality in 
breeding adults, cf. Nice, Studies in the Life 
History of the Song Sparrow |, 166-175, 194, 197. 
Ep.|.—A. H. Craucus, Newark, Ohio. 


may have been made 


SECOND-GROWTH OAK-HICKORY. Three 
fourths of the trees are now from 40 to 60 years 
old; the remainder are from seedlings up to 40 
years. clearing and wood 
chopping took place; quite dense thickets and 
vines are now throughout the forested area. 
Completely cleared, too, were about 6}4 acres 
which now contain a scattered growth with a 
maximum height of 25 feet. Size: 34 acres. 
Location: A portion of the Bird and Wild 
Flower Sanctuary, Mohawk Park, Tulsa, Okla. 
Edge: Total length between formerly cleared 
land and woodland: 1740 feet; water edge 
divided about equally between old fields and 
woods: 2400 feet. Coverage: 19 trips between 
April g and July 18, generally by two observers 
and usually for four hours; earliest time afield, 
6 a.m., latest, 5 p.m. Census: 1—Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron, 10N; 2—Florida Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1P; 5—Ruby-throated Hum 
mingbird, 1N; 7—Red-bellied Woodpecker, = 
(1N); 8—S. Hairy Woodpecker, 1P; 9 
Downy Woodpecker, 1P, 1Y; 1o—Crested Fly. 
catcher, IP, 173 33 Crow, IN; 14 Tufted 
Titmouse, 1Y; 15—Catbird, 1P; 16—Brown 
Thrasher, 1N, 1P; 18—-Bluebird, 1N; 19—Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher, 1P (2N); 21—Yellow-throat, 
2P; 22—Kentucky Warbler, 1P; 1F (young 
raised by No. Summer Tanager, 2P; 
Indigo Bunting, IN. 


Prior to 1924 some 


19); 25 


26—Cardinal, 2N; 27 
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Total: 17 species and 34 pairs (20 nests found). 
Density: At least 100 pairs per 100 acres 

Beyond their continuous presence in the study 
area, no evidence of nesting was found for 3 

Yellow bellied Cuckoo, 6 birds; 4—Barred Owl, 
4 birds; 11—-Blue Jay, 3 birds; 13-—Black-capped 
Chickadee, 6 birds; 20—Red-eyed Vireo, 47; 
23 Yellow breasted Chat, 3. Visiting birds 
included 6—S. Pileated Woodpecker, 1 (June); 


17~-Wood Thrush, * (singing June 23 to July 
10) and 28 Goldfinch, 1 § birds (flying over n 
July). The density A above will quite 


se be found larger next year (especially for 

Cardinals, Red-bellied Woodpeckers, and Tufted 
Titmice) when the experience of 1937 will make 
far more efficient ‘acces of field-work. 
Boyp Rosinson, H. T. Puitties, Mr. and Mrs. 
Josern Borven, Miss Evirn Force, WALLACE 
Hucues, Hucu Davis, Orin Letson, members 
ee Audubon Society, and Mrs. MarGaret 
M. Nice. 

SECOND-GROWTH HARDWOOD. Seventy 
per cent of area mostly second growth, small 
trees, mulberry, wild cherry, elm and locust, 
with considerable grape-vines, blackberries, and 
Remaining area (east of dotted line on 


sumac. 

map) heavily forested with elm, oak, linden, 
and some maple. Size: About 15 acres. Loca- 
tion: West of Blackhawk State Park, Rock 


Island, Ill. Water: One pond. Edges: Along 
road and paths indicated on map by double line, 
along cliffs and pond, total, one- third of area. 
Survey: Preliminary trip, April 18, May 2 and 
14. Coverage: By one observer, June 24 (8 
A.M.—12 M., 2—$.30 P.M.; slight east wind; clear, 


88°—92°); July 3 (8-9. 25 A.M., 2-3.45 P.M.; very 
slight southeast wind; clear; g0°-95°); tith 
(8.15-10.30 a.M.; slight wind; ‘cloudy; 80°-84°); 


A.M.; sky — wind slight; 
7 ; wind southeast; 
clear; 89°-91°). Field- ma pte oe 1g hours. 
Census: The number of pairs for each species 
follows: 1—Green Heron, 1; 2— Mourning Dove, 
5; 3——Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 2; 4—Black-billed 
Cuckoo, 1; 5—Belted Kingfisher, 1; 6—Hairy 
Woodpecker, 2; 7—-Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
8— Red-headed ‘Woodpecker, 2; 9 ed-bellied 


igth (7-10.45 
72°-79"); 29th (12 M.—2.30 P. 


Woodpecker, 1; 10—Flicker, 2; 11—Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, 2; 12—Crested Fly- 
catcher, 2; 13—Phoebe, 1; 14—-Wood Pewee, 5; 
1s—Least Flycatcher, 1; 16—Blue Jay, 1; 
17~-Crow, 2; 18—Cowbird, 1F (one egg in 
Yellow Warbler, one in Wood Thrush nest); 


1g~-Baltimore Oriole, 3; 20—Bronzed Grackle, 
4; 21-—-Goldfinch, 2; 22—English Sparrow, 27; 
23~-Song Sparrow, 2; 24—-Towhee, 3; 2 

Cardinal, 6; 26—Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 6; 
27~—-Indigo Bunting, 1; 28—Scarlet Tanager, 1; 
29--Bank Swallow (large cliff has many nesting 


holes, three-fourths in use); 30—Cedar Wax- 
wing, 4; 31—Red-eyed Vireo, 2; 32—Warbling 
Vireo, 1; 33—Yellow Warbler, 7; 34—Nosrthern 
Yellow-throat, 1; 35—Redstart, 11; 36—Cat- 


Thrasher, 7; 38—Carolina 


bird, 7; 37——Brown 
Wren, 4; 40—White 


Wren, 3; 39—-House 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; 41—Tufted Titmouse, 1; 
42—-Black-capped Chickadee, 2; 43—Wood 
Thrush, 3; 44—Robin, 7; 45—Bluebird, 1. 
Total: 45 species, 125 pairs exclusive of Bank 
Swallows and House Sparrows.—Ettron Fawks, 
Moline, Ill. {[Nore.—No density is given here, 
since confirmation of the exact size of the area 
appears to be necessary.—Eb.] 


SCRUB APPLE TREES, THORNS, AND TALL 
GRASSES. Western part thickly overgrown with 
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scrub apple trees and thorns, the trees being 
from 10 to 15 feet high. Ground-cover of tall 
grasses, coarse weeds, and blackberries. The 
eastern part is more open, with scattered small 
thorns, scrub apple trees, and grasses. The de- 
pression in the center occupied by the creek and 
small swamp is densely grown with cattails, 
sedges, ferns, small willows, and other swamp- 
loving plants. There are a few large trees on the 
boundaries, and two within the area. Size: 
About 15 acres. Location: About half way 
between East Claridon and Middlefield, Geauga 
County, Ohio. On lands of Geauga Count y 
Club, 2 miles south of U. S. Route 322. Im- 
mediately to the north of area occupied by 
cottages of Club members. Sloping hillsides to 
creek and swampy land which occupies center 
of area, consisting of about 5 acres which were 
not included in census. Water: Hillsides are 
well drained and relatively dry, but the swamp 
which connects with a pond to the south is ap- 
parently always wet. Edges: The area is 
bounded on the north by a railroad embankment 
(about 1100 feet), on the east by a plowed field 
(about 800 feet), on the south by a dirt road 
which marks the edge of an old beech-maple 
woods, on the west by open meadow. Coverage: 
May 22 (4.30~-9.30 A.M.; heavy wind, cloudy to 
clear, 66°; 3-5 P.M.; overcast, turning to rain, 
°); 23d (4.30-9.30 A.M.; no wind, overcast to 
clear, 50°-62°); joth (4.30-9 A.M.; no wind, 
clear day, 56°-70°); June 2 (3.30 6.15 P.M 
slight wind, clear sunny day, 75°); 9th (3-5.30 
slight wind, clear sunny day, 76°); 16th 
(4.30 7 P.M.; slight wind, clear and overcast, 
77°); 17th (4-7 P.M.; strong wind, cloudy, 76°); 
18th (1 2.30 P.M.; gusty wind, continual drizzle 
of rain, 65°); ak (10. 30 A.M.—2.30 P.M.; gusty 
wind, sunshine, 68°-74°); 20th (9.30 A.M.-12 M.; 


gusty wind, cloudy, slight rain, 58°). A total of 


36 hours afield. Census: The nesting pairs are: 
1—E. Green Heron, 1; 2—E. Mourning Dove, 2; 
3-—Black-billed Cuckoo, 2; 4—N. Blue Jay, 1; 
s5—House Wren, 1; 6—Catbird, 1037 — 
Thrasher, 1; 8—E. Robin, 6; 9 Bluebird, 
10- Cedar Waxwing, I; 11 Blue. ‘winged War 
bler, 1; 12 Yellow Warbler, 12; 13—N. 
Yellow- throat, 1; E. Cowbird, present; 14 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 2; 15—-Red-eyed Tow- 
hee, 2; 16 Chipping Sparrow, 1; 17—E. 
Field Sparrow, 5; 18—Song Sparrow, 4. Total: 
18 species, 54 pairs exclusive of Cowbird. 
Density: 360 pairs per 100 acres.—ISABELLE 
Hettwic, member Cleveland Bird Club. 


BEECH-MAPLE-HEMLOCK FOREST—CAMP- 
SITE. Forest of beech, sugar maple, red maple, 
and hemlock. Ground-cover largely tree seed- 
lings and herbaceous plants with maple-leaved 
viburnum, witch-hazel, and spice-bush as shrubs. 
Use of area as camp-site by Boy Scouts has 
greatly affected ground-cover. Size: Approxi- 
mately 26 acres. Location: Bentleyville Village, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio. On west side of Chag- 
rin River, adjoining South Chagrin Reservation 
of Cleveland Metropolitan Parks on_ north. 
Part of camp-site of Greater Cleveland Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. Rolling upland with 
precipitous sandstone cliffs bordering on gorge 
of Chagrin River. Southern portion cut by deep 
ravine opening to the river. Water: Constant 
stream in deep ravine. Two small intermittent 
streams cross northern part of area. Edges: Top 
of cliff about 4400 feet. Total edge of woodland 
about 15,600 feet. Coverage: June 11 (9.30- 
11.55 A.M.; bright sun, southwest wind, 75°); 
15th (7.30-11.30 A.M.; clear, no wind, 65°- 80°); 


16th (8 a.m.-12 M.; clear, light wind, 75°-85°); 
19th (7.30-11.30 A.M.; overcast to clear, 65°- 
75°); 25th (6.40-11.30 a.M.; clear to cloudy, 
55°-80°); 29th (3.45-4.55 P. M5 clear, moderate 
wind, 80° ); July 8 (7-10 a.m. ; clear, no wind, 
70°-g0°). Total field-work, 2314 hours. Census: 
In pairs. 1—Cooper’s Hawk k, 1; 2—Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, 1; 3—N. Flicker, 1; 
4—N. Crested Flycatcher, 1; 5—E. Wood 
Pewee, 3; 6—E. Crow, 1; 7- Black-capped 
Chickadee, 2; 8—Tufted Titmouse, 3; 9— 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 1o—E. Robin, 4; 
11—Wood Thrush, 1; 14—Red-eyed Vireo, 5; 
15—Black-throated Green Warbler, 2; 16 

Oven-bird, 5; 17—-Louisiana Water-Thrush, 1; 
18—Am. Redstart, 3; 19—E. Cowbird, present; 
20—KE. Cardinal, 2; 21—Red-eyed Towhee, 1. 
Total: 20 species, 38 pairs exclusive of Cow- 
bird. Density: 146 pairs per 100 acres. 

Donatp R. Perry, member Cleveland Bird 


Club. 


YOUNG BEECH-MAPLE-HEMLOCK FOREST. 
Beech, sugar maple, and hemlock, about 29 


acres. Understory of small sapling and seedling 


trees fairly well developed. Ground-cover of 
herbaceous plants in early spring. Second 
growth young oak and hic kory with much wreck- 
age of chestnut, about to acres. Many saplings 
and seedlings here. In ravine bottom a few 
flood-plain species, but not enough to differenti- 
ate it greatly from the upland. Size: Approxi- 
mately 39 acres. Location: Kirtland Hills 
Village, Lake County, Ohio. On the west side 
of Sperry Road, being the western, or wooded, 
section of lands belonging to the Holden Arbore- 


tum. Rolling upland cut by gullies and ravines, 


and including one sideeof the deep ravine of 
Pierson Creek, with a portion of its bottomlands. 
Water: In upland woods no permanent water- 
supply. Pierson Creek, however, is a constant 
stream. Edges: Forest edge bordering an open 
field on eastern edge about 2500 feet. Surveys: 
April 15, 22, 28. Coverage: May 5 (7.30 a.m.- 
3 P.M.; sunshine, overcast and rain, 59°); 1oth 
(7.30 A.M.-4 P.M.; clear sunshiny day, 49° °); 
20th (7.30 A.M.—3 P.M.; clear sunshiny day, 53°); 
26th (7.30 A.M.—2 P.M.; Overcast, sun and rain, 
77°); June 4 (7.30 A.M.—3.30 P.M.; sun and cloud, 
66°); 11th (7-10.30 A.M.; clear, 60°); 20th (6.30 
10.30 A.M.; overcast and showers, 66°); 24th 
(7.30 A.M.—3.30 P.M.; overcast and sun, 70°); 
July 2 (6.45-11 a.M.; clear, later developing rain, 
61°); 7th (7 aA.M.-12 M.; clear sunshiny day, 70°). 
Field-work totals 6234 hours. Census: In pairs. 
1—N. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 2—N. Flicker, 1; 
3—Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; 4—N. Hairy 
Woodpecker, 3; s—N. Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
6—N. Crested Flycatcher, 2; 7 Phoebe, 1; 
8—Acadian Flycatcher, 4; 9—E. Wood Pewee, 
6; 10o—N. Blue Jay, 1; 11 a 
Chickadee, 3; 12—Tufted Titmouse, 6; 

White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 14 Wood Thrash, 
3; 15—Yellow-throated Vireo, 2; 16—Red- eyed 
Vireo, 12; 17—Black-throated Green Warbler, 1; 
18—Cerulean Warbler, 3; 19—Oven-bird, 15; 
20—Louisiana Water-Thrush, 3; 21—Hooded 
Warbler, 7; 22—Am. Redstart, 4; 23—E. Cow- 
bird, present; 24—Scarlet Tanager, 3; 25—E 
Cardinal, 1; 26—Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 1; 
27—Red-eyed Towhee, 2. Total: 26 species, 
gl pairs exclusive of Cowbird. Density: 233 
pairs per 100 acres.—ARTHUR /ILLIAMS, 


member Cleveland Bird Club. 


MIXED HARDWOODS—ALL AGES. Oaks, 
maples, and some beeches form the upper 
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per cent of which 
canopy of dogwoods, horn 
area also has a third 
shrubs. Two 


canopy of the forest, about 5 


contains a second 
beams, etc.; much of the 
stratum of young saplings and 
areas are still locust-blackberry, burned about 
1925 and 1933, and totaling around ¢ acres; a 
clearing of almost 1 acre has resulted from de- 
structive activities of campers and picnickers. 


Size: About 38.7 acres (750 x 250 yds., paced). 
Location: Sprain Ridge, Yonkers, N. Y. Edges: 
About 85 per cent of the area is sloped; along 
the periphery of the tract are 750 yards of 
reservoir, 50 yards of abandoned orchard, and 
150 yards of disused pasture; also 300 yards 
around clearing, 75 yards around locust- 


blackberry, and in the numerous places where 


trees have fallen, trails run, and outcropping of 
rock appears. Water: Two springs and the 
reservoir. Surveys: Ww eekly visits from April to 
July, 1936. Coverage: April 17; May 1, 9, 16, 


2, 4) 7) 9» 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27; usually 
from 7 A.M. to 12.30 P.M., once until 9.30 and 
once until 11 p.m. Total, 83 hours. Also two 
inspection trips in July. Weather: Government 
station in New York City (20 miles south) re- 
ported last killing frost April 12 (normal), last 
light frost May 16, and daily mean temperatures 
above normal from May 21 through June. 
Census: Territories and feeding-ranges were 
mapped for each species; a small percentage of 
interpretational errors probably has resulted, 
but these are felt to be ones of minimizing the 
numbers only; the following birds are believed 
to have entirely in the study area: 
1—Pheasant, 1P; 2—Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1P; 
3-—N. Flicker, 2P; 4—-N. Downy Woodpecker, 
1P; s—N. Crested Flycatcher, 1P, 1UM (re- 
mained on territory, W here pair nested in 1936, 
from May 9g to June 4 and thereupon deserted); 


June 


resided 


6—-White-breasted Nuthatch, 1P; 7 louse 
Wren, 3P; 8 feery, at least 8P; 9—Yellow- 
throated Vireo, 1M; I Red eyed Vireo, 10P, 


5M; 11—Black and White Warbler, 3P, 1M; 
12—-Worm-eating Warbler, 8P, 1UM (present 
on territory from May 9 to June 7, whereupon 
it deserted); 13—Blue-winged Warbler, 6P; 
14~—-Chestnut-sided Warbler, 3P, 2M; 15 

Oven-bird, 13P, 4M; 16—Kentucky Warbler, 
1M; 17—N. Yellow-throat, 3P; 18—Hooded 
Warbler, 3P, 2M; 19——-Am. Redstart, 18P, 4M; 
20—Red-eyed Towhee, 6P; 21—E. Song Spar- 
row, 6P (the only birds quite definitely attached 
to the reservoirs edge). Total: 21 species, 97 
pairs, 20 males, 2 unmated males. Nesting on 
the tract but feeding almost exclusively outside 
it: Black Duck, 1N; Broad-winged Hawk, 1N; 
E. Crow, 4N. Also E. Cowbird, 2P. Six species, 
of doubtful nesting status, were frequently seen 
but probably bred adjacent to the study tract; 
21 species comprised a fluctuating population. 


Density: In terms of adult birds per 100 acres, 
the residents’ density was somewhere between 
557 (number of birds actually seen) and 609 


(assuming failure to locate all females was due 
to observational inefficiency); add 16 for birds 
which nested on tract and fed elsewhere; add 4 
for fluctuating population. Maximum possible 
density for 1937, 629 adult birds per 100 acres. 
Jose PH J. Hickey. 


CLIMAX MAPLE-BEECH FOREST. Mature 
climax forest of beech and sugar maple, with 
hemlock and a few other species present along 
ravines and on edges of bluffs. A dark forest 
with high relative humidity. Ground-cover 
relatively meager except in early spring when 
herbaceous vegetation is abundant. (Ecol. 
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Under complete 
protection by Park Board rules since 1925. No 
evidence of any major disturbance for a long 


Monographs 6:3 pp. 318-408.) 


time. Size: About 65 acres. Location: May- 
field Township, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. In 
southwest section of North Chagrin Reservation 
of Cleveland Metropolitan Parks. Sloping up- 
land, cut by steep ravines between bluffs over- 
looking Chagrin River valley. Water: No per- 
manent water-supply. One stream-bed crosses 
the area, and a number of ravines furnish rapid 
drainage in times of rain, but in times of drought 
both stream-bed and ravines are dry. Normally 
there is some standing water in southwest corner 
where drainage is poor. Edges: Forest edge 
bordering on parking-lot and ogg 500 
feet. Bridle-paths, approximately 1 mile. Foot- 
trails, approximately 3 miles. Occasional grape 
tangles making open places in forest comparable 


to ‘edges.” Surveys: Area has been under 
close study since 1931. Coverage: April 22 
(2.30-4.30 P.M.; chilly, raw day, woods wet, 42°); 
May 7 (7 A.M.—12.30 P.M.; clear, 60°); 13th 
(7-10 A.M.3 Bey ts mist, overcast, 60°); 24th 
(7 A.M.—3 P.M.; clear, sunshiny day, 65°); June 3 
7 A.M.—12 ay rain till 10 A.M., 65°); 10th (7.30- 
Il A.M.; overcast, occasional showers, 55°); 
1sth (7.30 Aa.M.-12 M.; clear and cool, 64°); 
25th (10 A.M.—12 M. erg third of areal]; 


clear, 70°); 29th (9g A.mM.-12 [northern two 


thirds of area]; clear, 64°). Field. work totaled 
over 36 ae Census: In pairs. 1—N. Barred 
Owl, . Flicker, 1; 3—Red-bellied Wood 

N. 


Hairy "Woodpecker, 33 5 

Woodpecker, 2; 6—N. Crested Fly- 
catcher, 2; 7—E. Phoebe (on building), 1; 
8—Acadian Flycatcher, 5; g—E. Wood Pewee 
Black-capped Chickadee, 4; 11—Tufted 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
13—-Wood Thrush, 6; 14—Yellow-throated 
Vireo, 1; 15—Red-eyed Vireo, 20; 16—Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 3; 17—Cerulean War- 
bler, 1; 18—Oven-bird, 22; 19—Louisiana Water 
Thrush, 2; 20—Hooded Warbler, 14; 21—Am. 
Redstart, 13; 22—E. Cowbird, present; 23 
Scarlet Tanager, 5; 25—E. Cardinal, 2; 24 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 1. Total: 23 species, 
123 pairs exclusive of Cowbird. Density: 189 
pairs per 100 acres.—ArtHur B. WILLIAMs, 
member Cleveland Bird Club. 


pecker, 1; 4—N. 
Downy 


§; 10 
Titmouse, 5; 12 


FLOOD-PLAIN FOREST. Characteristic flood 
plain forest of willows, sycamore, cottonwood, 
and ash-leaved maple in wetter parts; and 
American elm, slippery elm, butternut, black 
walnut, Ohio buckeye and black rock maple 
where not so wet. Ground-cover of coarse, tall, 
weedy annuals including cow parsnip, purple- 
stemmed angelica, stinging nettles, lilies, sun- 
flowers, rosinweed and sneezeweed upon which 
climbing, twining and trailing plants raise them- 
selves. No indication of major disturbance 
except cutting of banks by floods. Under éom- 
plete protection by Park Board rules since about 
1922. Size: Approximately 50 acres. Location: 
Fairview Village, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. In 
Rocky River Reservation of Cleveland Metro- 
politan Parks, about one-half mile south of 
Puritas Road bridge. Flat, alluvial plain along 
river edge, bounded by steep valley wall on west 
side. Water: Eastern edge of forest borders on 
Rocky River. An old ox-bow of the river con- 
tains water most of the year. Two small swampy 
areas mark the course of surface drainage from 
valley walls toward the river. Most of the land 
is subject to annual flooding. Edges: About 
4000 feet of river edge included in area censused. 


= 
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Park boulevard skirts the western edge except 
for about 1800 feet of open field. About 500 
feet of almost perpendicular shale cliff on west- 
ern edge included. Surveys: March 9, 22, 
April 24, 27, May 4. Coverage: May 12 (8.30 
A.M.—12.30 P.M.; half clear and half rain, 66°); 
2ist (8 A.M.-I2 M.; overcast, developing into 
rain, 67°); June 1 (7.30-11 A.M.; clear sunshiny 
day, 68°); 9th (6.45-10 A.M.; overcast, some 
sun, 62°); 16th (2-5 Pp.m.; overcast, 73°); 28th 
(2-5 p.M.; clear, 72°). Bg we work, 20.75 hours. 
Census: In pairs. 1 . Red-shouldered Hawk, 
1; 2—-E. Bob- white, gd 3-—Killdeer, 1; 4—- 
Spotted eeraet, | ; 5 —Black-billed Cuc koo, 1; 
6—N. Flicker, 1; 7 Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
8—N. Crested © be 2; g—Alder Fly- 
catcher, 1; 10—E. Wood Pewee, 2; 11—Rough- 
winged Swallow, 4; 12—E. Crow, 1; 13—Black- 
capped Chickadee, 1; 14—Tufted Titmouse, 2; 
1s—House Wren, 2; 16—Catbird, 2; 17—E. 
Robin, 1; 18—Wood Thrush, 2; 19g—Red-eyed 
Vireo, 9; 20—E. Yellow Warbler, 1; 21 
Cerulean Warbler, 2; 22—Oven-bird, 7; 23— 
N. Yellow-throat, 4; 24—Am. Redstart, 4; 
25—-Cowbird, present; 26—Indigo Bunting, 2; 
27—E. Goldfinch, present; 28—Song Sparrow, 9. 
Total: 26 species, 65 pairs exclusive of Cowbird 
and Goldfinch. Density: 130 pairs per 100 acres. 
Artuur B. Witiiams, member Cleveland 


Bird Club. 


RED MAPLE-YELLOW BIRCH BOG FOREST. 
Relic of boreal type with some tamarack, white 
pine, and hemlock, and characteristic bog shrubs 
like toothed viburnum, mountain holly, and tall 
blueberry. Ground-cover is chiefly cinnamon 
fern and swamp dewberry with considerable 
sphagnum moss. Size: Approximately 23 acres. 
Location: Aurora Township, Portage County, 
Ohio. At north end of Aurora Pond. Flat, low, 
filled lake-basin. Altitude, 1000 feet. Water: 
Area flooded in winter and spring, but usually 

water-table sinks below surface of peat in sum- 
mer and autumn. In 1937 water unusually high, 
remaining several inches deep over forest floor 
throughout duration of census. Edges: Burned 
area grown up, to small willow and aspen along 
greater part of margin, 2609 feet. Rose, meadow- 
sweet, swamp shrub, 212 feet. Dead trees and 
mixed reed swamp and swamp shrub, 917 feet. 
Willow aspen, 423 feet. Coverage: June 5 (9 
11 A.M.3 cool, cloudy); 12th (9.30-11 A.M.; cool, 
fair) ;" igth (9-11 a.M.; hot, fair); July 3 (8.30 
A.M.—12 M.; hot, fair). Field-work totals 8 hours. 
Census: In pairs. 1—N. Downy Woodpecker, 
2; 2—N. Crested Flycatcher, 1; 3—E. Wood 
Pewee, 1; 4 ’. Blue Jay, 1; 6—Black- — 
Chickadee, 1; 5—Tufted —— 1; 
House Wren, 1; 8—Catbird, ’ Bluebird, 
1; 10—Red-eyed Vireo, 1; 1 iP arte bird, 2; 
12 args Water-Thrush, 1; 13—Scarlet 
Tanager, 1. Total: 13 species, 15 pairs. Density: 
65 pairs ro 100 acres.—Joun W. A tpricn, 
member Cleveland Bird Club. 


CONIFERS AND HARDWOODS IN CANADIAN 
ZONE. One-half of area covered by mixed wood- 
land consists of white pine, white spruce, tamar- 
ack, white cedar, hemlock, sugar, mountain, and 
striped maple, white ash, beech, white and yel- 
low birch, alder, and poplar. The above portion 
has not been subject to lumbering operations for 
over fifty years. One quarter consists of primi- 
tive shrubbery and second-growth conifers, and 
the remaining quarter of open cleared grassland. 
No disturbance by cutting, grazing, or fire. 
Size: 71 acres. Location: Upnorth Bird Sanc- 


tuary, Piedmont, Parish of St. Sauveur, Terre- 
bonne County, Province of Quebec (47 miles 
northwest of Montreal in the Laurentian Moun- 
tains). Boreal Region; Canadian Zone. Water: 
Numerous small streams and dew-ponds as 
shown on map. Edge: Indicated by double lines 
trails and roadway—on map. Total, 250 
yards. Surveys: April 10 and 18. Coverage: 
By two observers, May 8 (6 a.mM.—4 P.M.; 50°-61° 
precipitation, nil; wind, NE-SW, 3-20 m.p.h.; 
bar. 29.90”); 23d (5.30 A.M.—3.45 P.M.; 53°-59°; 
precipitation, light shower; wind, E-SW, ae 
m.p.h.; bar. 29.00"); June 12 (5 A.M.-3 P. 


53°-68°; precipitation, nil; wind, NW Sw’ 
3-10 m.p.h.; bar. 30.10"); 27th ( A.M.-3 P.M.; 
53°-67°; precipitation, nil; wind, NE, 3 m.p.h.; 
bar. 29.90"); July 10 (7 a.M.-s P.M; 72°-82°; 


precipitation, nil; no wind; bar. 30. 00"), Field- 
work totals 100.5 man-hours. Census: 17 

Duck Hawk, 1N; 42—Canada Ruffed Grouse, 
IN; 45—Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1P; 
28—N. Flicker, 1M; 33—Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, 1Y; 36—N. Downy Woodpecker, 1M; 
4l E. Phoebe, BP; 33 E. Wood Pewee, 2M; 
6—Tree Swallow, 3N (in boxes); 35—N. Blue 
Jay, 1Y; 21- E. Crow, 2N; 5—Black-capped 
Chickadee, 1P, 1M; 37—-White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1M; 44—Brown Creeper, 1M; 25 , 
Winter Wren, 2P; 30-——-E. Robin, 2N, 1Y; 19— 
E. Hermit Thrush, 3P, 1M; 38—Olive-backed 
Thrush, 1P; 20—Veery, 1P, 1Y; 7—E. Bluebird, 
1N; 8—Starling, 2N (in boxes), 1P; 11—Red- 
eyed Vireo, 1P, 2M; 3—Black and White War- 
bler, 1M; 22—Nashville Warbler, 1M; 13— 
Magnolia Warbler, 2M; 39-—-Cape May War- 
bler, 1M; 15—Black-throated Blue Warbler, 
1P, 3M; 24—Myrtle Warbler, 1P; 14—Black- 
throated Green Warbler, ,1P, 4M; 12—Black- 
burnian Warbler, 1M; 27 Chestnut-sided War- 
bler, 1P; 26—-Oven-bird, 3N; 34—Mourning 
Warbler, 2M; 40 Canada Warbler, IN; 31— 
Am. Redstart, 1P; 9—Cowbird, 1P; 1o—E. 
Purple Finch, 1M; 4—E. Goldfinch, 1P, 1Y; 
29—E. reese Bit ‘Sparrow, 1P; 1 *. Vesper 
Sparrow, 1N, 2P; 23—Slate-colored Junco, 1N, 
2P; 2- E. Chipping Sparrow, 5N; 16—White- 
throated Sparrow, 1N, 2P, 2M; 18—E. Song 
Sparrow, 1P. A Herring Gull, Whip-poor-will, 
Goshawk, Barn Swallows, and Chimney Swifts 
were observed in flight over sanctuary. Night 
hawks and Purple Martins in flight outside area 
concerned. Total: 45 species, 24 pairs with 
nests, 28 pairs with territories, and 26 singing 
males with fixed territories (or 78 probable 
pairs). Density (probable): 108 pairs per 100 
acres.—J. H. Mouson, J. D. Ciecuorn, Prov. 
of Quebec Society for the Protection of Birds. 


PINE-HEMLOCK FOREST. Largely old white 
pine and hemlock, with some chestnut oak and 
red maple. Red maple is appearing as a secon- 
dary succession tree. Understory and sapling 
stages well developed in most places. In 1931, 
over most of the area, greenbrier (Smilax rotun- 
difolia) made almost impenetrable tangles. It 
was cleared from the northern part of the area 
at that time but has since regained about half 
its former density. No wholesale lumbering, but 
isolated trees have been cut as they died of old 
age. Some of the rock outliers are not wooded 
but covered with dense mats of seral shrubs, 
chiefly blueberries: Size: Approximately 75 
acres. Location: Northern part of top of Little 
Mountain, Lake and Geauga Counties, Ohio, on 
lands belonging to the Little Mountain Club. 
A flat-topped outlier of the Sharon Conglomor- 
ate formation. Elevation, 1200 to 1300 feet. 
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blocks of sandstone have 


About the edges large 
separated from the main body of rock to form 


‘ledges.". Many deep fissures occur either run- 
ning inwards from the edges or parallel thereto. 
Coverage: April 5 (8.45-11 A.m.); 12th (10.15 
A.M.~12 M.); Igth (9-11.15 A.M.); 26th (8.20- 


10.15 A.M.); May 3 (10-11 A.m.); 8th (7.45-11 
a.M.); 1oth (8 a.m.-12 M.); 17th (9.30 A.M. 
I P.M.); 22d (5.30-6.30 P.M.); 24th (10.30 A.M. 
2 pP.M.); 29th (8.45-10 A.M.); 31st (8.30 A.M. 
12 M.); June 7 (9 A.M.-—12.30 P.M.); 12th (7.45- 
9 A.M.); 13th (5-6.15 P.M.); 14th (7 A.M.-12.30 
p.M.). Field-work totals 36.7 hours. Humidity 
generally above normal during April and June; 
below normal during most of May. Temper 
ature: No hot weather during spring of 1937. 


Snow persisted in crevasses till May 17. Pre 
cipitation: March, 2.69 in.; April, 3.49 in.; 
May, 2.63 in.; June, 9.99 in. This amounts to a 
total of 18.8 in. in four months—an excess above 
normal for this station of 7.8 in., and a total 
excess of 14.5 in. since January 1. Census: In 
pairs. 1—Ruffed Grouse, 1; 2 . Mourning 
Dove, 2; 3—-Chimney Swift, 2; 4—N. Pileated 
Woodpecker, |. . Hairy Woodpecker, 53 
6 N. Crested Flycatcher, 2; 7 * Phoebe, ESS 
8—E. Wood Pewee, 4; 9—N. Blue Jay, 2; 
I E. Crow, 1; 11—Black-capped Chickadee, 
4; 12—-White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; 13—House 
Wren, 5; 14 . Robin, 5; 15 Nood Thrush, 2; 
16—-Cedar Waxwing, 1; 17—Red-eyed Vireo, 2; 
18—Blue-headed Vireo, 2; 1g9—Black-throated 
Green Warbler, 14; 2 Cerulean Warbler, 1; 
21—Oven-bird, 5; 22—Hooded Warbler 7;, 
23—FK. Cowbird, present; 24—Scarlet Tanager, 
3; 25—Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 2; 26—Indigo 
Bunting, 3; 27——-E. Purple Finch, 1; 28—Slate 
colored Junco, 10; 29——E. Chipping Sparrow, 1. 
Total: 28 species, 104 pairs exclusive of Cow- 
bird. Density: 138 pairs per 100 acres.—B. P. 
Boxe, Jr., member Cleveland Bird Club. 


CLIMAX RED AND WHITE SPRUCE FOREST. 
Twenty-five acres of virgin spruce; § acres par- 
tially cleared, containing buildings, weeds, 
bushes, birches, and young spruce. Size: 30 
acres. Location: Audubon Nature Camp, Hog 
Island, Muscongus Bay, Maine. Water: One 
small bog and numerous temporary pools. 
Edge: The area is a peninsula. Survey: More 
than four hours almost daily from June 8 to 
July 20, or over 160 man-hours. Coverage: By 
two observers. Census: Parentheses indicate 
second broods. Sum of numbers equals definite 


areoeeng pairs, encore in singing males. Osprey, 
iN Flicker, ; E. Crow, 2N; Black-capped 
Chickeder aN. 1Y. E. Robin, iN, 1Y; E. Her- 


mit Thrush, : Olive backed Thrush, 2N (iN), 
1M; Re osteand Kinglet, 2Y, 2M; N. 
Parula Warbler, sN, 3Y, 3M; Magnolia War- 
bler, 1N, sY, 2M; Cape May Warbler, 1Y, 1M; 
Myrtle Warbler, 1N, 3Y, 1M; Black-throated 
Green Warbler, 1N, sY, 3M; Blackburnian 
Warbler, 2Y, 2M; Bay-breasted Warbler, 1Y, 
2M; Am. Redstart, 2N, 1 Y; Slate-colored Junco 
2N, sY; E. Chipping Sparrow, 1N, 1Y (1Y); 
E. Song Sparrow, 2N (1N), 1M. Total: 19 
species, 56 pairs nesting, 18 singing males on 
territories daily but no further nesting evidence. 
Density (including males as pairs): 246 pairs 
per 100 acres. In 1936, on the same area, by 
counting singing males as indicating definite 
ante pairs, Cruickshank and Peterson listed 
75. This year with that system we list 74 pairs, 
indicating a remarkably stable population. 
Many birds not breeding on our peninsula were 
recorded. Being on an island, Cormorants, 
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shore- 
such as 
Ravens, 
regularly. 
there seemed to be a great floating 


Guillemots, Ducks, and 
Wide-ranging birds, 
Horned Owls, 
were noted 


Gulls, Terns, 
birds were seen. 
Bald Eagles, Great 
Swifts, and Swallows, 
Moreover, 
population: Red Crossbills, Siskins, Purple 
Finches, Nashville Warblers, and a score of 
others would show up for a day or so and then 
disappear.—JosepH M. Capspury, Atran D. 
CRUICKSHANK. 


CITY PARK. Rugged hill with considerable 
out-cropping of schist, has been formed into 
two ridges by a deep gorge facing the north. 
Most of one ridge and the gorge (about one- 
third of the study tract) rather thickly grown 
with a very old and tall stand of oak, tulip, and 
maple. Underbrush has been cut in some places 
and consists chiefly of viburnum and spicebush; 
young trees are also present. Remaining part of 
the hill is thinly grown with hickory, oak, and 
some tulip, being mostly grassy on the top 
except for bramble patches, sumac groves, and 
scattered groups of trees. There is a patch of 
cattails where the Harlem River cuts along the 
northern boundary. Size: Approximately 140 
acres (not including ballfields). Location: In- 
wood = Park, northern tip of Manhattan 
Island, New York City. Water: Hudson River 
near- by | on west; Harlem River on north; about 
a dozen scattered springs. West ridge relatively 
dry and wind-swept on top. Edge: Numerous 
paths and roads in and around park. Henry 
Hudson Parkway runs through west end of park. 
Edge unmeasurable. Coverage: By one ob- 
server. Twenty-two trips, usually in p.M.; 
between April 25 and July 11; average 2 '2 hours 
a trip. Weather moderate. Total field-work 
over 55 hours. Census: Letters preceding 
names of birds refer to map. Numbers following 
names show how many pairs nested. All nesting 
pairs have been determined by definite signs of 
nesting. Y—Bob-white, 2P; W-—Chimney 
Swift, 1P; Q—RBelted Kingfisher, 1P; C 
Flicker, 3P; J—Downy Woodpecker, 1P; U 
Crested Flycatcher, 1P; F—Phoebe, 1P; I 
Blue Jay, 1; A—E. Crow, 1P; D—White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1P; P "House Wren, 1P; 
L—Catbird, 9P; H. Brown Thrasher, 5P; 
Robin, 16P: K—Wood Thrush, 12P; E 
ling, 7P; R—Red-eyed Vireo, 11P; Z—N. 
Yellow-throat, 2P; N—Redstart, 3P; M—Red- 
winged Blackbird, 2P; S—Purple Grackle, 1P; 
T—Indigo Bunting, 1P; Vv— oy eyed Towhee, 
3P; X—Chipping Sparrow, 1P; G—Song Spar- 
row, 11P. Total: 25 species, 98 nesting pairs. 
Also present is a roosting colony of about 150 
non-breeding Black-crowned Night Herons. 
Density: 71 nesting pairs per 100 acres. 
Henry Karscn, Jr. 


Star- 


COLLEGE CAMPUS. The following habitats 
are recognizable: (1) buildings surrounded by 
closely cut lawns and much shrubbery, as well 
as by trees; (2) garden containing boxwood 
hedges, also ornamental shrubs and many trees; 
(3) cultivated fields of alfalfa, cut twice; (4) open 
groves and roadside growth of locust, black- 
berry and honeysuckle vines; (5) f.llow fields, 
partially cut, with many trees. Size: About 36 
acres. Location: Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va. Water: Spring and small brook in 
one corner; reflecting pool among the buildings; 
small pond in one corner. Edge: Most of the 
tract is of this type. Coverage: Special trips on 
June 20, 27, July 3, 9 and 15 were taken at 5 or 
6 a.m. Other surveys were made practically 


BIRD-LORE’S FIRST BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


daily, averaging about two hours each. Census: 
The pairs listed below represent the minimum 
number in the opinion of the observer. In the 
case of the Catbirds, nests were so numerous in 
one part of the area that exact interpretation 
of their status as first or second nestings could 
not be determined. Supplementary information 
has been added to nests found: the total number 
of young birds in the nests—YN; the total 
number of young birds noted out of the nests 
YW; these figures are given in conjunction 
with the nests and they do not, as in the censuses 
of other observers, represent subtotals or addi- 
tional evidence of pairing. 1—E. Bob-white, 
2M (heard calling almost every day; were either 
unmated or paired with females nesting outside 
the study area); 2—Chimney Swift, flock of 25; 
3—Flicker, 3P (3N, 10YW); 4——Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1P (1N?, 2YW); Crested Fly- 
catcher, 1P (1N, 4YW); 6—Wood Pewee, 3P 
(1N); 7—House Wren, 7P (12N, 8YW); 8— 
Mockingbird, 5P (12N, 17Y Ww, 6Y N); 9—Cat- 
bird, 18P (39N, 1sYN, 30YW); 1to—Brown 
Thrasher, 6P (13N, 6YW); 11—Robin, 14P 
(29N, sYN, 26YW); 12 Bluebird, 1P (2N); 
13—Starling, 1P sYW); 14 Yellow War- 
bler, 1P (IN, iw: 15—Yellow-throat, 1P 
(iN, 1 egg); 16- House Sparrow, 14P (14N, 
flock of 20 YW and adults); 17—Meadowlark, 
2P (2N); 18—Orchard Oriole, 2P (3N, 3YW); 
19—Baltimore Oriole, 1P (1N, 3Y W): 20— 
Purple Grackle, 6P (IN, 2YN, 3yW): 21— 
Cardinal, 1P (2N); 22 Indigo’ Bunting, 1P; 
23 Chipping Sparrow, 8P (1gN, 10YN, 12YW). 
Total: 23 species, 97 breeding pairs, 27 other 
birds (Bob-white and Swifts). Density : 270 
pairs per 100 acres. pk sg birds which were 
seen but once: Mockingbird, 1; Brown Thrasher, 
1.—Martua Crark, Sweet Ss bo Va. 


COUNTRY ESTATE. Habitat mostly of the 
‘forest-edge’ type, except for about 4 acres of 
woods, chiefly of hard maple with some white 
ash, with dense undergrowth. Forest edge is 
extensive, because man-made, and consists of 
apple and peach orchards, vegetable and flower 
gardens, lawns, shade trees, buildings, and drive- 
ways. Shrubs, trees, and flowers are of a great 
variety of cultivated species; many of the trees 
are evergreen and shrubs are berry-bearing. 
About 75 bird-boxes of Wren, Bluebird, Tit- 
mouse, and Woodpecker sizes have been erected. 
Seven bird-banding trapping stations are oper- 
ated and constantly supplied with food. Winter 
feeding is also practiced. Water is available in 
ponds, lawn-sprinkling, and baths. Size: About 
1§ acres in immediate vicinity of dwellings, 
lawns, and gardens. Location: Baldwin Bird 
Research Laboratory, estate of S. Prentiss 
Baldwin, Hillcrest Farm, Gates Mills, Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio. Gently sloping from west to 
east, situated on top of west side of Chagrin 
River valley. Water: Contains three small 
spring-fed ponds. Coverage: Number of pairs of 
nesting birds estimated from nests found, birds 
trapped, and observation. Bird observation was 
daily from late May throughout the summer and 
about twice weekly from early April to late May. 
Late summer nests are not included in list. 
Census: E. Sparrow Hawk, 1N; E. Mourning 
Dove, 4P (5N);_ Black- billed Cuckoo, 1N; 
Chimney Swift, 1N; Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, 1P; N. Flicker, 1P (2N); E. Phoebe, 1P 
(2N); E. Wood Pewee, 1P (2N); Purple Martin, 
9N (2 boxes); House W ren, 11P (19N); Catbird, 
6P (8N); FE. Robin, 12P "(23N); E. Bluebird, 
IN; Cedar Waxwing, 1N; Starling, 8N (most 


were destroyed); Yellow-throated Vireo, 1N; 
Red-eyed Vireo, 1P; E. Yellow Warbler, IP; 
English Sparrow, 9P’ (2oN-destroyed); E. Cow- 
bird, present; Rose-breasted Grosbeak rP; E. 
Purple Finch, 1N; E. Goldfinch, 2P; E. Chip- 
ping Sparrow, gP (16N); Song Sparrow, 10P 
(6N). Total: 25 species, 127 nests, 93 pairs 
exclusive of Cowbird. Density: 850 nests and 
620 pairs per 100 acres.—;S. C. Kenpeicu, E. 
P. OpuM and A. Huacains, members Cleves 


land Bird Club. 


MIXED HABITATS-BIRD SANCTUARY. Cer- 
tain areas are kept low by the use of a lawn- 
mower and are used extensively as feeding- 
grounds; small areas are given over to vigorous 
grasses; some briar-patches; much space is de- 
voted to shrubs and the rest to trees varying 
from low dogwoods to tall tulips. Size: About 
12 acres. Location: Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. Water: Numerous artificial 
ponds and miniature waterfalls; see sketch map, 
Birv-Lore, March-April, 1937, p. 149. Edge: 
Imperfectly understood. [Edge represents that 
boundary or part of a vegetational block which 
permits the simultaneous access of an animal to 
more than one environmental type. Its effect 
has been so widely recognized by naturalists 
that its statement as a biological law of habitat 
dispersion has been given by Leopold: “The 
potential density of game of low radius requiring 
two or more types is, within ordinary limits 
proportional to the sum of the type peripheries,’ 
Game Management, p. 132—Eb.]. Coverage: 
More or less daily. Census: No distinction has 
been made between first, second, or third nests 
of the same pair because we simply do not know 
just what pairs or indiwiduals participated. 
1—E. Green Heron, 2N (June 12 and 20, wild 
cherry and hawthorn); 2—Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, IN (April 23, edge of brush-heap); 3—Am. 
Woodcock, 1N (May 17, thicket of Viburnum 
dentatum); 4—-E. Mourning Dove, 4N (April 20- 
August 10, cedar, spruce, vines); 5—Black- 
billed Cuckoo, 2N (June 2~15, vine-mass, apple 
thicket); 6—Chimney Swift, 2N (June 12-13 
Audubon House Chimneys); 7—Ruby-throate d 
Hummingbird, 1N (June 9, henmaal branch); 
8—N. Flicker, 3N (May 10-24, decayed maple, 
apple, box); 9—N. Downy Woodpecker, 1N 
(May 17, decayed apple); 1o—N. Crested Fly- 
catcher, 3N (June 10-27, nesting-boxes); 11—E. 
Wood Pewee, 2N (June 14, July 8, walnut and 
oak limbs); 12—N. Blue Jay, 3N (April 18- 
May 2, pines and apple tree); 13—Black-capped 
Chickadee, 2N (May 15-27, prepared dead 
aspen oonmeeens 14—N. White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1 N (May 25, dead branch unusually high); 
15 E. House Wren, 21N (May 20-August 10, 
boxes, fence braces);” 16—Catbird, 16N (May 7- 
July 18, briars, bushes, evergreens); 17—Brown 
Thrasher, 8N (May 1-July 18, thickets, brush, 
vine tangles); 18—E. Robin, "17N (April 24- 
July 29, evergreen, ledges, vines, thickets); 
19——Wood Thrish, 17N (May 10-July 31, dense 
shrubs, trees 8-28 ft. above ground); 20—Star- 
ling, 1N (box); 21—Yellow-throated Vireo, 1N 
(July 14, small oak 15 ft. above ground); 22— 
Red-eyed Vireo, 3N (June 8-July 4, wild ag 
trees); 23—Black and White Warbler, N 
(June 2, base large oak); 24—Blue- Ree 
Warbler, 2N (May 20-June 15, weeds and poison 
ivy); 25-—Chestnut- sided Warbler, 1N (May 29, 
small dogwood); 26—Oven-bird, 3N (May 10- 
June 7, base of stumps); 27—N. Yellow- throat, 
2N (June 2-18, weed stems and poison ivy); 
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28—Am. 1N (May 30, small maple); 


Redstart, 
Baltimore Oriole, 5N (May 25—June 2, oak, 


29 

elm, maple); 3 Purple Grackle, 2N (May 10- 
22, white pines); 31—Scarlet Tanager, 5N 
(May 24-July 8, apple, hickory, maple); 32—E. 
Goldfinch, 2N (July 7-18, Eleagnus); 33—Red- 
eyed Towhee, 7N (May 4—July 13, brush heaps, 
briar thickets); 34——E. Chipping Sparrow, 11N 
(May 12—July 20, cedars, pines); 35—E. Song 
Sparrow, 6N (April 16-July 2, on ground, in 
hedges and junipers). Total: 35 species, 160 
nests. All dates above refer to the dates when 
nests were located. [No density is given here, 
since so few nesting censuses appear in ornitho- 


December, 1936, 


Bird Sanctuary in 
here is said to be 


p. 


“over 29 pairs” 


Bedfordshire. 


224, Huxley reports 


173 
ponte (belonging to 23 species) as the total num- 
ber of nests found on $.9 acres of the Whipsnade 


The density 
per acre. 


It 


seems probable that this census likewise made 


no classification 


between various 
sessed by the same pair of birds. 


broods 


pos- 


In a highly 


territorial species like the Song Sparrow, suc- 
cessive broods usually represent the efforts of a 


single pair (Nice); in other species, 
(Baldwin and 


Wren 


House 


Kendeigh), 


like the 


indi- 


vidual birds from outside the study area form 
an appreciable percentage of those new pairings 


logical literature without distinction between which result in second or third nestings.—Eop.] 
first and second nestings. In British Birds, Eucene Swope 
Recapitulation 
; Area | Man- | Adults | : 
General Habitat Type in | hours | per roo Remarks Investigator State 
Acres | Afield | Acres | 
New fill on salt marsh 100 + + 6 | C. A. Urner .... N. J 
Marsh, meadows, etc 38.3| 80+) 684 | Includes oak - aed 
island W. J. Beecher Til. 
Marsh and swamp shrubs 1s 10.5 | 600 | J. W. Aldrich . Ohio 
Cattail swamp, tree edge 40 | 360 1680 | | Sialis Bird Club . N. Y 
Small bog and field 6.5 690 | Sample is too small.. | A. B. Fuller Ohio 
Chamise and low chaparral 2 80 | Dry plateau ; | E. A. Stoner and J. D. 
Graham . Calif. 
Old river bottom 15 50 60+| Vines, thickets, scat-|L. I. Davis and M. 
tered trees... Fones . Tex 
Canyon with mountain stream | 4 | 524 | Stoner, Graham. Calif. 
Open fieldsrecently abandoned! 55.5 | 43—| 216 | 33% area thorn scrub.. | A. B. Fuller..... Ohio 
Open fields devoid of trees 40 23.8] 314 | |R A. O'Reilly, Jr Ohio 
Open fields beginning of trees | 42 48 280 | P. N. Moulthrop. Ohio 
Open fields some buildings 17 25.5| 364 | | D. R. Perry Ohio 
Open hillside industrial site 17 424 | Field-work incomplete. | F. ro. Ohio 
Fields, thickets and woods 160 400 | Density is approximate | F. C. Schroeder, Jr.. Pa. 
Second growth oak-hickory. 100 || 75 536 | With a some| L. E. Hicks & F. 
pin Chapman.... Ohio 
Second growth oak-hickory. 4s. || 38 | 124 | With pote” field... A. H. Claugus . Ohio 
Second growth oak-hickory. 34 | 150 267 | Field-work incomplete. | Tulsa Audubon Society | Okla. 
Dense scrub, thorns, tall grass} 15 | 36 720 Isabelle Hellwig . . . | Ohio 
Young maple-beech-hemlock 26 | 23.3| 292 | Cover affected by man. | D. R. Perry Ohio 
Maple-beech-hemlock ; 39 | 62.8] 466 10 acres oak, hickory, 
| chestnut... .. A. B. Williams . Ohio 
Mixed hardwoods— all ages 38.7| 83 557+ | Considerable edge. J. J. Hickey.... qN. Y. 
Maple-beech climax 65 | 36.5] 378 | No understory. . A. B. Williams . Ohio 
Flood-plain forest. 50 20.8] 260 A. B. Williams. .. Ohio 
Bog forest 23 8 130 | Ground-cover of ferns, 
— eee | J. W. Aldrich . . Ohio 
Pine-hemlock . 71 | 100.5 | 216 With hardwoods J._D. Cleghorn and 
J. H. Molson..... Que. 
Pine-hemlock | 75 | 36.7| 276 | Understory well devel- 
EP Be. P. Bole, Je... ... Ohio 
Spruce climax; 5% clearing 30 «| 160 492 | Peninsula gives edge.. Cadbury, Cruickshank | Me. 
City park. . 1440 | 55 | 142 — markedly af-| 
| fected..... | Henry Karsch, Jr.. os. ¥. 
Campus (lawns, gardens) 36 ++] 544 | Also fields, blackberry. | Martha Clark. . Va. 
Estate (lawns, gardens) 15 ++ | 1240 | 1586 in ’35; 1092 in ’36|S. C. Kendeigh, E. p J 
| | Odum, R. A. Huggins. Ohio 


+ -+= Almost daily observations. 
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Learn a Bird a Week 


By R. T. PETERSON 


HerrinG Gut (Larus argentatus smithsonianus). 


In the East this is the common large ‘Sea-Gull.’ Learn this 
species well before attempting the others. The conspicuous 
black wing-tips and flesh-colored legs identify the adult when in 
the East. The Western Gull also has flesh-colored legs but that 
bird has a much darker back. Immature birds in the first year 
are dusky brown; second-year birds are whiter with a dark band 
on the tail. Range: Both coasts of North America and the larger 
bodies of water from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Less common on the west coast south of Puget Sound. 


RING-BILLED GuLu (Larus delawarensis). 


In pattern like a small edition of the Herring Gull, but adult 
with greenish legs and a black ring on bill. Lighter in flight, show- 
ing more black on under-side of wing-tips. Immature with 
narrow black band near tip of white tail. Range: Both coasts of 
North America and from northern Canada tg Gulf of Mexico. 


MourninG Dove (Zenaidura macroura). 


A small Pigeon, brown with a pointed tail, not fan-shaped as 
in the larger, bulkier domestic Dove. Wings produce whistling 
sound in flight. The only living North American Dove with a 
pointed tail. Range: Nearly entire United States and north in 
Canada to Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia. 
Eastern and western subspecies meet in Prairie States. 


BAND-TAILED PiGEON (Columba fasciata). 

A wild Pigeon that resembles the fan-tailed domestic Pigeon 
much more closely than the point-tailed Mourning Dove. Unlike 
the domestic Pigeon, it prefers wild, wooded country and is 
often seen perched in trees. The rump is dark, not light, and 
contrasting as in domestic bird. White crescent on nape. Range: 
Western North America from British Columbia, Montana, and 
Colorado, south. 


GrounD Dove (Columbigallina passerina). 

A very small Dove, hardly larger than a Sparrow. Stubby black 
tail and bright rufous red wings identify it. Range: Southern border 
of United States north to coastal South Carolina (Eastern Ground 
Dove) and Arizona and southeastern California (Mexican Ground 
Dove). 
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SCHOOL STARTS AGAIN 


Why is it so many of us are ‘bird conscious’ 
only after the middle of March? The larger 
part of the Junior Clubs are formed after the 
spring school term is well advanced. We 
have always felt that a great deal is missed 
by not making the club work a year-round 
activity. Actually, we learn to know birds 
more easily if we start in the late fall or 
winter, when there are not so many to con- 
fuse us. This holds for the Northeast cer- 
tainly. Of course, in the South and along 
the Pacific coast, there is not the same 
paucity of species at that season. 

Why not organize your Junior Club early 
this school year? As soon as the classwork 
settles into its orderly routine and the 
children know each other? There should be 
no dearth of activities. Don't forget the 
practical aids in the Bird-Study for Schools 
series that has appeared in the past issues 
of Birp-Lore. Reprints of these articles can 
be obtained from the Audubon office at 
§ cents each. Those now available are: 
Part I, General Activities; Part Il, Field Trips; 
Part Ill, Winter Feeding; Part 1V, Bird- 
Houses; Part V, Bird Day; and Building a 
Nature Interest at 10 cents. Others will ap- 
pear in the future. 

Brief suggestions as to October-November 
activities might be helpful. 

Regular Club Meetings should be held at 
least once a month, preferably once a week, 
these to be distinct from the classwork. 
Pupils like the formality of electing officers, 
making motions, debating, and putting 
questions to vote. Programs, which include 
field reports, essays or readings, discussions, 
and perhaps occasional talks by guest 
speakers, should be arranged. 


In This 


Everybody hopes to see Florida some day. 
This issue, largely dedicated to that amazing 
state, should make a great many people 
more determined than ever to see the birds 
that live there and to get a touch of the 
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The first meeting might be devoted to a 
round-table discussion of experiences of the 
summer just past. Some members have prob- 
ably spent time at a camp. Others have 
probably taken trips to the mountains with 
their parents. One bird experience suggests 
others. 

In later meetings, research topics might 
be reported on, timely ones such as fall 
migration, where our summer birds are 
going, etc. The south-bound flight of Hawks 
or Ducks is an especially good subject. 

The Museum room ot Nature corner in the 
classroom can be got under way with Bird 
Charts, books, perhaps a Bird Clock (see 
Bird-Study for Schools, Part 1), a collection 
of old birds’ nests, etc. 

The Nest Collection (old nests, of course) 
can be dressed up by mounting pictures of 
the different species along with the nests. 
The Audubon Bird Cards are handy for this 
purpose, because of their convenient size. 
Copies of color-plates can be made instead, 
cut out, and mounted in position. Remem- 
ber that birds very rarely make use of the 
old nest when they return the following 
year; it is as useless as a molted wing-quill. 
Nests suffer from the rains or soggy snows of 
winter, so gather them when the leaves fall. 
For identification of eastern birds’ nests use 
Dr. Arthur A. Allen's The Book of Bird Life 
or the Key to common birds’ nests, distrib- 
uted at 10 cents each, by the Slingerland- 
Comstock Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 

As November advances, it is high time to 
be thinking of feeding the winter birds. 
Start these activities before the really cold 
weather sets in. Feeding-trays and suet- 
boxes can be made in the school workshop 
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tropics—the only bit of tropics in the United 
States. Children must go to school; they 
must wait awhile, but they are great 
travelers in imagination. The leading 
article by R. J. Longstreet is a detailed 
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travelogue, an ornithological Baedeker of the 
state, but many tie-ups with classwork can 
be built out of it. 

Most obvious are the tie-ups with geog- 
raphy. See what bird migrants in your 
locality might winter in Florida. Bird 
legislation, the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
and Warden protection, etc., can be studied 
in connection with civics. The National 
Association of Audubon Societies concen- 
trates a large part of its warden service in 
Florida because so much is at stake there and 
the difficulties of bird protection so much 
more complicated. Dig up some of the past 
issues Of Birp-Lore and read the reports of 
the work the wardens are doing. Much of 
this makes absorbing reading, as absorbing 
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as fiction. The work of these men who 
guard some of our rare spectacular species 
is as colorful as that of a G-man. 

The story of Manywings by W. E. Browne 
has a different flavor. It is the most remark- 
able example of befriending wild birds we 
have heard of. Although it has taken Mr. 
Browne years of patience and understanding 
to tame such a variety of birds, it is not 
difficult to duplicate this with a few espe- 
cially confiding species, such as Titmice and 
Chickadees. A special group—an ‘inner 
circle,’ as it were—might be formed of all 
pupils who can produce evidence of having 
befriended adult wild birds. Winter is a 
good time to start such a group, when birds 
become quite fearless about feeding stations. 


FROM OUR YOUNG READERS 


Wild-Life Conservation . 


“Sorry, Mister, but did you know that it 
was against the law to shoot within one- 
half mile of either side of the trail?”’ 

“No, I didn’t, but I'm only shooting those 
Grey Cranes. They aren't very pretty, and 
there are so many of them anyway that a 
few less won't. be noticed." 

Many such conversations between the 
Audubon or state game conservation wardens 
and the rifle huntsmen serve to show the 
ignorance and cruelty of the general public. 
Many people still think of Florida as a ‘great 
outdoors’ where game is free for all. Even 
he who is an avid bird conservationist at 
home, feels that on his vacation in South 
Florida he may forget his laws and run wild. 
As a result, birds such as the beautiful wad- 
ing White Ibis, with his curved beak and 
ebony-tipped wings, and the carmine, pink, 
and white of the Roseate Spoonbill are seen 


today only in zoos or in hidden rookeries on 
the keys. Soon, if we are not careful, the 
Great White Heron and his cousin the Great 
Blue one, along with the remaining few of 
the other kinds, will become as extinct as a 
long-tailed pterodactyl dimorphodon. These 
birds are not only beautiful but useful. 

As none of these birds is particularly pal- 
atable, the hunter’s last argument is de- 
stroyed. These beautiful animals of the air 
are killed either for their plumage or to’ 
satisfy the wanton lust for killing that so 
many alleged human beings possess. Some 
of these might well remember that philoso- 
phy of the Ancient Mariner: 

‘He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.”’ 
—MaArRGARET VON PAULSEN 
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IN NOVEMBER 
Learn a Bird a Week 


By R. T. PETERSON 


MyrtLe WarBLER (Dendroica coronata). 


The bright yellow rump will identify the Myrtle Warbler in any 
plumage from all other Eastern Warblers except the Cape May and 
the Magnolia, which have yellowish underparts instead of white. 
Its note, a loud check, is distinctive. Note the distinctive breast 
pattern of the spring male. Range: Eastern United States and north- 
west across Canada to Alaska. A few Myrtle Warblers from Alaska 
winter in Oregon and California. 


AuDUBON’s WARBLER (Dendroica audubont). 


The only common Western Warbler with a bright yellow rump; 
much like the Myrtle Warbler, which occurs rarely or uncommonly 
on the Pacific Coast, except for the throat, which is yellow. The 
Myrtle Warbler’s throat is white. Young Audubon’s Warblers 
often have so little yellow that the throat appears white. Range: 
Most of the West—west of the Great Plains and north to Central 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan. 


SAVANNAH Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis). 


Often overlooked by the beginner as a Song Sparrow. Streaked 
in similar fashion, but tail shorter, notched, not rounded. Yellowish 
stripe over eye and light stripe through crown. Song a dreamy, 
lisping ts#t—tsit—tsit—tseeee—tseeee. Likes meadows and salt marshes. 
Range: Most of United States and north in Canada to Labrador and 
Alaska. Six subspecies. 


Ipswich Sparrow (Passerculus princeps). 


Like a large pale Savannah Sparrow. Know the commoner bird 
well, first. It may or may not have a pale yellow line over the eye. 
Found only along the outer beaches along the Atlantic coast, where 
it should be looked for in the beach grass among the sand-dunes. 
Range: Breeds on Sable Island, Nova Scotia, and winters among 
the coastal dunes to Georgia. 
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CXVIII. June 15 to August 15, 1937 


After seven years of faithful editing and 
reporting of ornithological data from the 
Oberlin Region, Mr. Robert L. Baird has 
found it necessary to resign. As he gives over 
this task, we are sure Birp-Lore readers wish 
him the enjoyment of the additional leisure 
he will now have, and share the gratitude of 
the Editor for Mr. Baird's generous and 
dependable coéperation. We are most fortu- 
nate in having, as Mr. Baird's successor, 
Dr. Charles F. Walker, of the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, one of Ohio's best-in- 
formed and most active field naturalists. 


Boston Region.—The second half of June 
was, on the whole, cold, foggy, and rainy 
near the coast; July was hot and dry, and 
August phenomenally hot. The land-birds 
were little affected by the weather in June, 
as the first broods were mostly fledged ear- 
lier, and second broods were raised in July. 
For these birds and our local Black and 
Wood Ducks, the breeding season was highly 
successful. The Terns, however, beginning 
late and requiring far more time for hatching 
eggs and raising young, were seriously af- 
fected and lost 75 per cent of their young. 
The usual second laying took place, however, 
and would appear to have been moderately 
successful, except in Rhode Island. 

The hot weather of July and August has 
had no appreciable effect on any group of 
birds. By July 15 many land-birds began 
drifting south as usual, and the woods have 
already lost two-thirds of their June popula- 
tion, appearing silent and deserted. Simi- 
larly, on the coast, the Terns and Piping 
Plovers have gradually melted away and 
their places are taken by other species, less 
common or conspicuous in June, which have 
not drifted south, and are now locally repre- 
sented by families rather than pairs. Ex- 
amples on Monomoy are the Spotted Sand- 
piper, Green Heron, and Prairie Horned 
Lark. 


Summer residents: Herring Gull, first nest- 
ing in Rhode Island, at Sakonnet Point 
(Clement); Roseate Tern, nesting at Middle- 
town, R. I., first state record (Drury); Flor- 
ida Gallinule, nesting in at least three other 
places in Berkshire County, the writer's 
error corrected by Eliot; Rough-winged 
Swallow, 2 pairs raise 11 young at South 
Harwich (Bishop). Total of 5 Ruddy Ducks 
in ponds at Little Compton and Middletown, 
R. I. (Clement, Drury, Emerson), suggests 
the possible breeding of this species in Rhode 
Island. 

Spring and summer stragglers: Loons ex- 
ceptionally numerous along entire coast; 
Double-crested Cormorant, scattering of 
birds throughout; Gannet, three reports. 
Eiders unusually numerots, many badly 
oiled birds. About the usual number of re- 
ports of Scoters and other straggling sea 
Ducks. Much more notable, King Eider, 
maximum of 29 imm., 1¢@ off Monomoy 
Point, July 18-August 1, badly oiled 
(Griscom); and Baldpate, a drake August 
14-15, Little Compton, R. I. (Clement). The 
spring shore-bird flight was not concluded at 
Monomoy until after June 20, leaving very 
few stragglers compared to last year, the 
most notable a Red-backed Sandpiper and a 
Golden Plover (Garrison and Griscom). 

Southern visitors: No report of Shear- 
waters of any kind. Wilson's Petrel, truly 
remarkable numbers from June 15 on, fre- 
quently seen in harbors and near land until 
August 1, from then on abundant at sea. 
Brown Pelican, 1 at west entrance to Buz- 
zard’s Bay, July 9 (Dr. and Mrs. Henry D. 
Prescott). American Egret, great flight, 
common near coast, in exceptional numbers 
inland (fide Eliot) and north into Vermont 
(fide Juliet Richardson). Little Blue Heron, 
good flight. Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 
a few birds on the Cape only, to date (Gris- 
com). Black Skimmer, 1 at Nauset, July 18 
(Austin). Royal Tern, 1, August 15, be- 
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tween Nashawena and Cuttyhunk (J. C. 
Greenway, Jr.). Gull-billed Tern, 1 at 
Nauset, July 25 (Garrison and Griscom), 
found in same place next day (Hagar and 
Peters), third state record. 

Fall migration: Great Blue Heron, unusu- 
ally early in numbers, first week of July on. 
Mallard (1) and Green-winged Teal (2) at 
Ipswich, August 12 (Emilio and Griscom). 
Blue-winged Teal, undoubted migrants 
along coast, first week in August on. The 
shore-bird migration began the first week in 
July, and reached a fine peak on the outer 
Cape from July 25-August 1, the numbers 
falling off sharply thereafter. At Monomoy, 
notable records were Stilt Sandpipers in full 
breeding plumage from July 18 on, and Hud- 
sonian Godwits also in breeding plumage, 1 
on July 11, and 2 on July 18 (Bishop, Gris- 
com, Juliet Richardson). Parasitic Jaeger, 
the first at Monomoy on August 8 (Garrison 
and Griscom). Black Tern, very few adults 
at Monomoy, July 25 on (Garrison and 
Griscom). Olive-sided Flycatcher, Man- 
chester, August 15 (Emilio). Barn Swallow, 
steady migration at Chatham, July 5 on, and 
Tree Swallow, July 11 on (Griscom).— 
Luptow Griscom, Museum of Comparative 


Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 


New York Region.—Before the breeding 
season had lost interest, the southbound 
vanguard was upon us, confusing the line 
between non-breeders and arrivals from the 
north. 

The invasion of Wilson's Petrels into New 
York harbor during June and July found a 
lingerer till August 15 (Paul Murphy). 
White Herons arrived in early July and 
spread over the region, one Bergen County 
roost of over 100 birds (C. K. Nichols); 
Louisiana Heron, Tuckerton, August 8 
(Mayr, Urner). At Jones Beach, August 15, 
Stephenson, Shainin, Carleton, and Sedwitz 
reported a Glossy Ibis. 

No summer storms or very high tides, and 
salt marsh Black Ducks raised good early 
broods. F. D. Tubbs, Kingston, N. Y., sends 
detailed description of 2 Harlequin Ducks in 
streams near Kingston, seen first by Lewis 
Boice and identified by Mr. Tubbs. Birds 
present through May and seen daily by 
various observers. 

On Newark Meadows first Lesser Yellow- 
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legs, Leasts and Dowitchers arrived June 26 
(Urner), and this early dribble was followed 
with large flights, though a dry July caused 
many to move on. Wilson's Plover, Beach 
Haven, July 4 (Urner). Long Island's active 
observers, Mayer, Norse, Karsh, Sedwitz, 
Carleton, Stephenson, and Shainin among 
them, reported scattering early Willet and 
Stilt Sandpipers, but few appeared in New 
Jersey in July. Knots in winter plumage 
seemed to summer through at Beach Haven, 
with colored adults July 17, and peak about 
July 27. Wilson's Phalarope, Jersey coast, 
August 7 (Mayr, Urner). Curlew Sandpiper, 
breeding plumage, Oak Island, June 27 
(Carleton, Stephenson, Sedwitz). Norse 
reports Woodcock, Van Cortlandt Park, 
June 19, probably a wanderer. 

Great Black-backed Gulls reached New 
Inlet on August 1 (Rose, Nathan, Norse) and 
Beach Haven on August 14 (Urner). At 
Atlantic Beach, Gull-billed Tern, August 12 
(Kraslow). Caspian Tern, Upper New York 
Bay, July 25 (Norse); Atlantic Beach, Au- 
gust 12 (Kraslow). 

Short-eared Owls breeding, Idlewild 
(Mayer); Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, August 
14, and Acadian Flycatcher, August 8, Idle- 
wild (Mayer). Olive-sided Flycatcher, Cen- 
tral Park, August 2, very early (Kraslow). 

Kraslow writes of ‘‘the large number of 
Prairie Horned Larks that bred around 
Canarsie, Brooklyn; fairly well spaced among 
the islands and the surrounding beech terri- 
tory. Observers, Flynn, Imhoff, Norse, 
Kraslow.”’ 

From Long Branch, N. J., Seeley writes: 
“Purple Martins, starting July 29 to August 
16, present in huge numbers, thousands 
rather than hundreds."’ 

Migrant arrivals: Short-billed Marsh 
Wren, Idlewild, August 1 (Mayer); Black 
and White Warbler, Inwood Park, July 15 
(Norse); Worm-eating, Idlewild, Jaly 21 
(Mayer); Golden-wing, Inwood, July 17 
(Norse); Blue-wing, Inwood, July 15 (Norse); 
Brewster's Warbler, Grassy Sprain, July 16 
(Cantor); Lawrence's Warbler, Inwood, July 
19 (Norse); Tennessee, Idlewild, August 15 
(Mayer); Cerulean, Central Park, August 3 
(Carleton); Louisiana Water-Thrush, Idle- 
wild, July 14 (Mayer); Northern Water- 
Thrush, Central Park, July 28 (Kraslow). 

Fables, who reported Crossbills in Pine 
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Barrens, Tom's River, N. J., and collected 
cones opened by the birds last summer, 
writes: “‘On August 14 I saw 6 immature 
Red Crossbills, same territory as previously. 
They drink by skimming over the water like 
Swallows.’’—Cuartes A. Urner, Elizabeth, 


N. J. 


Philadelphia Region.—The greater part 
of the period—June 15 to August 15—has 
been abnormally dry. Rainfall during July 
was so scant locally that many pools dried 
up. 

The roadside marsh at Paulsboro, N. J., 
has been a special point of interest to bird 
students. The Glossy Ibis mentioned in the 
last report continued to use the marsh as 
their feeding-ground: June 16, 3 (Haines and 
Walton); July 4, 4 (Street); July 7, 4 (Potter). 
Eighty Wood Duck were counted coming 
into this marsh at dusk, August 1 
(McDonald). 

An inspection of Ospreys’ nests in Cape 
May County, N. J., was conducted by 
Schmid and Gillespie during the month of 
July. It resulted as follows—6 nests con- 
tained one young each, 18 nests contained 
2 young each, 13 nests contained 3 young 
each. 

A number of Ducks, unusual for the sum- 
mer period, have been present on the Dela- 
ware River below Philadelphia: June 13, 
Scaup, 1; Canvas-back, 1 (McDonald); June 
24, Scaup, 4, Canvas-back, 1 (Gillespie and 
McDonald); July 3, Scaup, 7, Canvas-back, 3 
(Miller and Schmid). 

While canoeing from Port Jervis, N. Y., 
to the Delaware Water Gap, July 4, Haines 
and Walton noted the following as being of 
especial interest: Bald Eagle, 8 adults; Bank 
Swallows, 200 nesting burrows on the New 
Jersey side, and 500 on the Pennsylvania 
side; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1, 20 miles 
above the Water Gap; Cedar Waxwing, 
hundreds, many flocks; Warbling Vireo, 
frequently heard in the open country. 

American Egrets have resorted to the 
marshes of southern New Jersey in their usual 
abundance. Largest number noted, 200, 
Salem County, N. J., August 8 (Potter). 

Other records of interest—Stone Harbor, 
N.J., July 11, Laughing Gull, nesting colony 
of several hundred; Willet, 103; Hudsonian 
Curlew, 115; Dowitcher, 1600; Wildwood 
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Crest. N. J., Least Tern colony of 100 pairs 
(Brown); Salem County, N. J., August 1, 
Bald Eagle, 16, all immature sitting about on 
dead trees (Debes and others); Cape May 
Court House, N. J., June 16, Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, feeding young out of nest; 
Indian Mills, N. J., Least Flycatcher, ap- 
parently breeding (Street); Cape May Point, 
N. J., August 15, Lark Sparrow, 1 (Stone 
and Potter); and Brigantine, N. J., July 18 
and August 14, Bar-tailed Godwit (Urner 
and others), the second North American 
record.—Jutian K. Porrer, Collingswood, 


N. J. 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—During 
the months of June and July, 1937, in the 
Washington region, birds were apparently 
not much affected by the weather. The 
month of June was relatively cool and pleas- 
ant, although there was much rain, but the 
month of July was mostly hot. Notwith- 
standing the increased temperature, the regu- 
lar summer residents continued to sing 
throughout July, although the latter part of 
the month brought some cessation of this 
activity. This has been” a period during 
which little of special interest has taken 
place ornithologically. 

The pair of Warbling Vireos mentioned in 
the previous report, which had taken up 
residence close to the building of the new 
United States National Museum during the 
latter half of May, continued singing until at 
least the end of the first week in June and 
probably later. The Purple Martins that 
have for many years, in the latter part of the 
summer, roosted along some one of the busy 
streets of the city of Washington, have been 
seen gathering this summer during the latter 
part of July. 

Evidently the Northern Blue Jay in the 
last few years has greatly increased in the 
neighborhood of Washington, since it is now 
one of the very common birds and can be 
found almost daily in any favorable place. 
Perhaps the fact that the District of Colum- 
bia is virtually a bird sanctuary has greatly 
contributed to the increase of this bird. 

The Eastern Nighthawk has apparently 
not been so common about the city of Wash- 
ington this year as usual, although Mr. A. 
Laurence Curl reports it in the business sec- 
tion of Alexandria, Va., on June 4, and men- 
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tions it as an unusual occurrence there. The 
same observer reported a flock of 25 Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers at Roaches Run, Va., 
on June 5, which is rather late in the spring 
for the tarrying of this species. His first 
American Egret was noted at Four Mile Run, 
Va., on June 6, and others on various dates 
since that time. He also observed a Pied- 
billed Grebe at Four Mile Run on June 12. 

As of interest in comparing the abundance 
of birds from year to year the following 
statements regarding the birds in the built-up 
portion of the city of Washington may be of 
some interest. During June and July of this 
year the birds most frequently observed in 
the city were: Southern Robin, Northern 
Blue Jay, Eastern Cardinal, Eastern House 
Wren, Purple Grackle, Chimney Swift, Wood 
Thrush, Catbird, Purple Martin, Eastern 
Mockingbird, and, of course, the European 
Starling and English Sparrow, to say nothing 
of numerous Rock Doves, or Domestic 
Pigeons, that subsist independently within 
the city limits. Frequently observed are the 
Tufted Titmouse, Eastern Turkey Vulture, 
Northern Downy Woodpecker, Fish Crow, 
Eastern Nighthawk, and Brown Thrasher. 
Among the other birds of less frequent occur- 
rence might be mentioned the Black-crowned 
Night Heron, which occasionally flies over, 
usually at night, the White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, Eastern Mourning Dove, Red-eyed 
Vireo, and many others. It is, as many bird 
observers realize, astonishing how many 
birds can be observed in a thickly populated 
and built-up city. Washington is probably 
as well favored in this respect as any of the 
large cities, since there are so many trees and 
small parks.—Harry C. Osernotser, Bio- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region.—Unevent- 
ful weather has been the rule, though some 
deficiency in rainfall should be noted. 

The outstanding item of the period was 
the appearance on July 31 of a Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper—the fourth I have seen in this 
region and by far the earliest. A single bird, 
in company with Spotted Sandpipers, was 
watched for 15 minutes in full sunlight in the 
same spot where two birds were seen last 
September. Marked variations from normal 
in the occurrence of other species were: the 
great scarcity of Mississippi Kites, only 3 or 
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4 of which have been seen all summer; and 
the unusual abundance of Purple Martins, 
reports from owners of nesting boxes indicat- 
ing a bumper crop of young birds. 

Of incoming migrants, the Upland Plover 
seen on July 16 and the Redstart reported on 
August 2 (Mrs. A. L. Whigham) were the 
earliest ever recorded. The regular mid-July 
influx of shore-birds began on July 17 with 
the appearance of several Western Sandpipers. 
On July 18, the Westerns were common, and 
a few hours spent on the beach yielded also 
Least, Semipalmated, and Pectoral Sand- 
pipers, Lesser Yellow-legs, Dowitcher 
(var.?), and Sanderling. Spotted Sandpiper 
and Semipalmated Plover were first seen on 
July 24 and Solitary Sandpiper, July 25. 
Sanderlings and Black-bellied Plovers, both 
in gray plumage, were present as usual 
throughout June and July, but a single Least 
Sandpiper, apparently uninjured, was a very 
unusual sight on June 20. 

Other arrival dates are: Black and White 
Warbler, reported on July 29 (Mrs. Whig- 
ham); and Barn Swallow, August 13. 

The only species regularly departing dur- 
ing this period is the Orchard Oriole, the 
last of which was seen on August 1. A Mis- 
sissippi Kite, seen on August 15, may prove 
to have been the last of the season. 

The Yellow-throated Vireo can now 
definitely be added to the list of species nest- 
ing in this area, even though no nest has 
actually been found—Mrs. Whigham reports 
that birds were present at her feeding shelves 
on June 13, 14, and 17 and July 1 and 7. Other 
breeding data include: Least Tern with small 
young, June 20; Cuban Snowy Plover, one 
pair with downy young and one pair with 
young just on the wing, June 20; Black 
Skimmer, first egg laid in a small colony of 
about 10 pairs, June 27; Broad-winged 
Hawk, young just out of nest, July 3; Bob- 
white with a brood of 13 small chicks, July 
4; Wood Duck with a brood of 5 young about 
a week old, July 10; Orchard Oriole, young 
still in the nest, July 14 (Mrs. Whigham); 
and Loggerhead Shrike, young of second (or 
third?) brood just out of nest, July 29. An 
interesting sidelight on the Broad-winged 
Hawks already mentioned was a report from 
the Biological Survey on some food frag- 
ments and pellets found in the nest after the 
young had left. In addition to the usual and 
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expected items in the food of this species was 
found ‘‘fur and claws of a mole."’ 

Single Pied-billed Grebes, seen at widely 
separated points on June 27, July 4, and 
August 1 were of interest. Although one of 
the birds was in full nuptial plumage, there 
was no indication of nesting. 

Bird song was, of course, at a low ebb 
during the period. An unusual summer song 
in this region was that of the Hooded War- 
bler, an uncommon breeder, on August 1. 
At the end of the period, the only species in 
full and regular song were the White-eyed 
Vireo, Tufted Titmouse, and Carolina Wren. 
—Francis M. Weston, Bldg. 604, Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


Dayton (Ohio) Region.—The summer 
season in the Ohio Region has been charac- 
terized by frequent and heavy rains. Ponds 
and reservoirs have maintained higher levels 
than normal and consequently have at- 
tracted less than the usual number of mi- 
grating shore-birds. Eastern Dowitchers 
were seen near Toledo on July 5; Stilt Sand- 
piper and Long-billed Dowitcher, July 31 
(Campbell). Two Stilt Sandpipers and one 
Western Sandpiper were noteworthy among 
a group of common species seen near Urbana 
on August 9. A notable concentration of 
shore-birds was reported from the vicinity 
of Bellevue, Ohio, where receding flood- 
waters left an abundance of small, shallow 
pools in cultivated fields. Here, at various 
times between July 31 and August 11, Hicks 
found 15 species of shore-birds, including 
Ruddy Turnstone, White-rumped Sandpiper, 
Stilt Sandpiper, Dowitcher, Western Sand- 
piper, and Sanderling, as well as large num- 
bers of Herons and Ducks and as many as 
7500 Bank Swallows. 

In Dayton the call of the Upland Plover, 
migrating at night, was first heard on July 5. 
Judging from the frequency with which the 
notes were heatd there were marked flights 
on July 29 and August 10. A flock of 45 was 
reported near Toledo on August 9 (Hicks). 

Available reports indicate that the sum- 
mer invasion of American Egrets and Little 
Blue Herons has been somewhat less exten- 
sive than in other years. The Egret was first 
reported on June 18 at Indian Lake (Hicks). 
Other reports have been received from 
Toledo, Grand Reservoir (Prior), Newark, 
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Urbana, Sandusky, and Bellevue. On 
August 14, Campbell estimated that there 
were 50 individuals present at Bellevue, the 
largest number reported at any one station. 
Little Blue Herons were first noted on July 11 
at Newark (Claugus). Other localities are 
Toledo, Columbus (Rea), Urbana, Buckeye 
Lake, Bellevue, and Grand Reservoir. The 
maximum number seems to have been 7, seen 
at Bellevue on August 11 (Hicks). 

Among the many interesting nesting rec- 
ords received from correspondents, the fol- 
lowing are outstanding: Blackburnian War- 
bler near Painesville (Hicks); Pine Warbler, 
Hocking County (Thomas and Walker); 
broods of young Green-winged Teal and 
Pintail, Ashtabula County (Hicks); broods 
of young Blue-winged Teal and Wood Ducks, 
Columbiana County (Baker). Campbell re- 
ports that between 1500 and 2000 Common 
Terns nested on the small mud islands in 
Maumee Bay. A Western Meadowlark was 
seen by Hicks at Indian Lake on June 18 
and another near Delta, Ohio, on June 21. 
The absence of Least Bitterns from the usual 
nesting localities near Toledo is noted by 
Campbell. Claugus reperts the Summer 
Tanager nesting at Newark. At Cuyahoga 
Falls, Lodge reports finding 3 Redstart nests 
in a small patch of woodland estimated to 
be less than an acre in extent. According 
to Baker, the Carolina Wren is increasing 
in Columbiana County after a great reduc- 
tion in numbers during the severe winter of 
1935-35, while in Hocking County the 
writer finds only a slight gain in numbers. 

Some interesting summer records from the 
Toledo region, which probably represent 
stragglers rather than nesting individuals, 
are: White-crowned Sparrow, July 3; Osprey, 
July 31; Red-backed Sandpiper and Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper, June 19 (all by Camp- 
bell); and a Double-crested Cormorant, 
July 30 (Stophler). 

A general wave of southward migration 
among passerifie birds evidently took place 
between August 8 and 15 as indicated by the 
following records: A Water-Thrush (prob- 
ably Grinnell’s) was noted at Toledo on 
August 8 (Campbell) and at Dayton on 
August 12. The Canada Warbler appeared 
in Licking County, near Newark (Claugus), 
on August 12, and the Magnolia Warbler 
at Dayton on the same day. A Cape May 
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Warbler was reported by Hicks at Columbus 
on August 13. The Olive-sided Flycatcher 
was seen at Columbus on August 13 (Hicks) 
and at Toledo on August 15 (Campbell). 
The Yellow-bellied Flycatcher was reported 
at Toledo on August 15 and at Columbus on 
the same day.—C. F. Wa.xer, Dayton, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.—But for a heavy rain- 
storm on June 21, normal weather prevailed 
during the latter half of June and into early 
July. From July 6 to the close of the period, 
abnormal, though not unusual temperature 
was recorded almost daily, this in spite of 
continuous rains falling from July 9 to 17. 

Without a doubt, the most interesting and 
gratifying development during the period 
has been the marked increase over 1936 in 
the reports of Ducks, which have apparently 
bred in decidedly greater numbers, and, in 
the case of the Blue-winged Teal, with ap- 
parent greater success. The following table 
covers the period of June 1 to August 15, 
1936 and 1937. As to the analysis, since the 
total number of potential observations was 
not identical in the two years, they were 
weighted to make them comparable, and 
figures shown are relative abundances rather 
than actual counts. 


1936 | 1937 


Times | Total | Times | Toral 
Noted} Birds || Noted! Birds 


Mallard 2 10: 8 45 
Black Duck 0 8 43 
Baldpate 0 2 2 
Pintail 0 10 50 
Green-winged Teal l l 0 
Blue-winged Teal 12 60 | 15 796 
Shoveller l 2] 7 15 
Wood Duck 7 403 | 7 65 
Lesser Scaup.. 2 z; 33 13 
Ruddy Duck. ' 0 | 3 25 
Hooded Merganser | 2 2 
: 25 | 115 | 67 | 1056 
‘Including brood of 8 young ‘Including 8 young 


2With nest of 8 eggs 


The following records reported prior to 
the period covered by the above table are 
not to be omitted in presenting the season's 
Duck population: Black Duck, family of 11 
young with adult observed May 22 and 29, 
McGuiness Slough (Pitelka); nest of Blue- 
winged Teal containing 10 eggs, May 23, 
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Waukegon (Mrs. Baldwin, Clark, and 
Pitelka), and another containing 12 eggs, 
May 29, McGuiness Slough, found destroyed 
August 7 (Mrs. Baldwin). Attention is 
drawn to the Pintails listed in the above 
tables; with one exception, the reports come 
from Lake Calumet marshes, where a flock 
of 16, including 2 larger birds, presumably 
the adults, together with the brood, were 
observed the middle of July (Clark). 

At Deerfield, along the Desplaines River, 
resident Warblers were recorded in variety 
that is very unusual to the Chicago Region. 
In addition to the generally distributed Yel- 
low Warbler, Oven-bird, Northern Yellow- 
throat, and Redstart that were present, a 
Yellow-breasted Chat was found on June 27 
(Mrs. Smith, Clark, and Pitelka) and a 
Cerulean Warbler on July 4 (Pitelka). On 
June 12 Mrs. Smith and Boulton observed 
males of the Blue-winged and Golden- 
winged Warblers in full song in the same 
region. The rarity of the latter as a summer 
resident and the proximity of their respective 
territories prompted Clark and Pitelka to 
visit the locality on June 27, on which date 
the Golden-wing was not found, but, to the 
astonishment of all, the Blue-winged War- 
bler was discovered attending young with a 
Brewster's Warbler, the latter being the 
female of the pair. 

Noteworthy breeding records for the 
region are Common Tern, again reported 
from the Waukegon Beach, 7 nests with 3 
eggs each and 1 nest with 1 egg, June 6 
(Sanborn); Wilson's Snipe, 4 eggs, Fox Lake, 
May 10 (Beecher); Piping Plover, 1 egg, 
Waukegon Beach, June 6 (Sanborn); Wil- 
son’s Phalarope, first reported from the 
Calumet mud flats May 24 (Mrs. Baldwin), 
numerous reports of this pair since then in- 
cluding 3 juveniles, which appeared the 
middle of July; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, nest- 
building in process, June 12, Deerfield, found 
destroyed June 27 (Mrs. Smith); a colony of 
Cliff Swallows, reported in the local journal, 
The Old Field Lark (Ruess), 48 nests found 
under the eaves of three barns in one farm- 
yard; Yellow-headed Blackbird, adults ob- 
served with young, July 20, McGuiness 
Slough (Miss Draheim and Mrs. Baldwin); 
Carolina Wren, a pair present at Riverside 
all summer, no nest found (Miss Mitchell). 

At Fox Lake, W. J. Beecher continues his 
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admirable work in ecology. He states: ‘*To 
date over 1100 nests have been recorded on 
510 acres. The area chosen was the most 
diversified and representative that could be 
found in the Fox Lake region, including such 
habitats as upland, marsh, woodland, and 
all related plant associations. The plan has 
been to locate each nest accurately in its 
proper plant association. These associations, 
when mapped, can be measured by plani- 
meter to determine exact acreage when it 
becomes possible to arrive at population 
densities per acre. Some interesting com- 
parisons can be made due to the fact that 
cultivation enters into the upland and habi- 
tation has modified some of the woodland 
and because a similar, though less thorough 
survey was made last year.” 

The following table lists arrival dates of 
interest, largely Sandpipers, the first column 
of dates being reported arrival, the second 
column being earliest arrival on record; other 
noteworthy summer records are also included. 


Draheim 7-26 


American Egret... ....7-17 LC 
Wiles 


Little Blue Heron. ....7-18 MS 
(Only report.) 

Hooded a. 

Turkey Vulture. 


LP Dreuth 9-10 
ID C.O.S. 


Osprey . MS Baldwin 
Solitary ‘Sandpiper. .. Nork 9 
Willet.. ID Baldwin 


CD Nork 7-2 
CD Pitelka 
MS Draheim 7-27 


Lesser Yellow- legs. 
Baird's Sandpiper. . 
Red-backed andpiper. 
Dowitcher alten 


A ad 
.&1 
.6-27 
7-6 CD 
5 
aie. 
ye. 
.7-20 


billed 2). . ....7-1 CD Nork 
Stilt Sandpiper. wcaeeeede A GD Nock 
Semipal. Sandpiper....7-11 CD Nork 7-16 
Western — ..815 W_ Black 
Franklin's Gull... .8-12 LP Dreuth 
Caspian Tern. . ....9-25 LC Pitelka 8-11 
Black & White Warbler .8-14 LP Dreuth 8-19 
Mourning Warbler....8-14 W_ Clark 8-17 
Yellow-breasted Chat. .7-31 RW _ Boulton 
Wilson's Warbler......8- 5 BI Bartel 
Orchard Oriole........6-18 BH Coursen 


Key to localities: BH, Beverly Hills; BI, 
Blue Island; CD, Calumet Dumps; ID, Indi- 
ana Dunes; LC, Lake Calumet; LP, Lincoln 
Park; MS, McGuiness Slough; RW, Rhine- 
fort Woods at Smith, Indiana; W, Waukegon. 

To the close of this period there has been 
no appreciable movement of passerine birds 
southward, a fact on which several observers 
have remarked. Sandpipers, however, were 
reported in increasing numbers from July 1 
to 25, an apparent ‘peak,’ when about 500 
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were present on the mud flats of marshes 
surrounding the Calumet Dumps; from the 
latter date, this number dwindled till only a 
few score remained at the end of this period. 
In spite of the rarities among the 14 species 
of Sandpipers reported up to August 15 from 
the Calumet region, the outstanding note 
has been the number of Dowitchers, of which 
as many as 25 were reported on July 13 
(Mrs. Baldwin).—Rupyerp Bouton, Frank 
A. Prrerxa, Field Museum, Chicago, Ills. 


Minnesota Region.—The summer, as 
usual, has been marked by alternating hot 
and cold periods. The heat during the first 
half of July, and again during the first week 
of August, when maximum temperatures 
ranged between 90° and 100° in the southern 
part of the state, was excessive and pro- 
longed, but fell short of last year’s torrid 
period. Frequent rains have occurred, 
mostly local, after a heavy state-wide rain- 
fall on July 13. In the southern and western 
parts of the state, hot days and strong winds 
have caused the lakes and sloughs to recede 
from the improved level of late spring and 
early summer. But in genefal the vegetation 
of the state, both wild and cultivated, is in 
far better condition than it has been for 
several years past. The drought has largely 
faded and its place taken by an invasion of 
locusts! 

In June, Dr. Alden Risser and several com- 
panions visited the northern part of the 
state in search of bird-lore. A letter from 
Dr. Risser, dated June 30, contains the fol- 
lowing notes of interest: the colony of 
Piping Plovers at the east end of Lake of 
the Woods numbered this year some 30 
pairs, and on June 16 four nests examined 
contained 4 eggs each. About 40 Common 
Terns were also nesting there, with incom- 
plete sets of eggs on that date. On June 15, 
a female Green-winged Teal with a brood 
of downy young was seen near Grand Rapids, 
Itasca County. On the native prairie north- 
east of Crookston, July 18 to 20, Marbled 
Godwits, Upland Plovers, Sprague’s Pipits, 
and Baird's Sparrows were common. A few 
pairs of Chestnut-collared Longspurs were 
found nesting in two localities. Only one 
Pinnated and one Sharp-tailed Grouse were 
seen. 

Another report of the Chestnut-collared 
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Longspur comes from Miss Densmore and 
Miss Barrows of Herman, Grant County. 
On June 22 and 23 they found many pairs 
nesting on a stretch of virgin prairie in 
western Grant and eastern Traverse Counties, 
and located a nest with 4 young on June 22. 
This is interesting to the writer who found 
this Longspur abundant over all the prairie 
in that part of the state in 1879, to disappear 
later with the destruction of native prairie 
condition, until now it is coming back to 
reéstablish itself as best it can. Other 
prairie birds are doing the same thing. 
Miss Densmore also writes under date of 
June 24: ‘‘There has been so much rain this 
spring that every hollow on the prairie is 
full of water and every one has its Ducks 
and Coots—Mallards, Pintails (many), 
Blue-winged Teals, Shovellers, and Ruddies. 
Flocks can be seen flying to and fro over the 
country everywhere, sometimes 10 to 15 in 
a flock. A little pond only a few yards 
square is sure to have several Ducks swim- 
ming about, and the ditches where the roads 
have been graded up are favorite places, 
even Ruddies paddling placidly around with- 
in a few feet of the highways.” 

A later word (July 12) in regard to the 
Ducks, from Game Warden Paul Goodell, 
from the same county states ‘‘Some of the 
young of the many Ducks that nested here 
last spring are already able to fly. The past 
ten days a lot of the potholes have dried up 
and the water has gone down in the sloughs, 
but I think that a good many of the young 
Ducks are able to take care of themselves. 
I hope that the Duck hunters don't get too 
encouraged about the improved conditions, 
as it is too soon to let down the bars. Now 
that we have the Ducks on the increase we 
should endeavor to keep them that way.” 

A surprising number of Baldpates have 
been found nesting in the state this year, 
which means either that they are newcomers 
or that they have been overlooked in the 
past, since this Duck has heretofore been 
regarded as almost entirely a migrant. 

Report comes from Virginia, up on the 
Iron Range, that a colony of Eave Swallows 
is nesting on a building there and that the 
colony is on the increase. Also that a pair 
of Orchard Orioles nested at that far-north- 
ern locality this year. 

Miss Olga Lakela, of Duluth, reports find- 
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ing the following rather strange midsummer 
assemblage of shore-birds on Minnesota 
Point on July 18: 1 Sanderling, 1 Hudsonian 
Curlew, 2 Semipalmated Plovers, a few Least 
Sandpipers, 1 Red-backed Sandpiper, and a 
flock of some 20 other Sandpipers, most of 
which were identified as Baird's. Miss 
Lakela states that at least 6 pairs of Piping 
Plovers nested on the Point this year. Young 
were out on June 27. 

Mr. J. D. Anthony, of Grand Rapids, 
reports a colony of Starlings at that place 
for the first time, and that one pair nested 
in an old Woodpecker hole. 

The Mourning Dove, on the protected list 
for several years past, has increased so 
greatly that flocks of a hundred or more may 
be seen flying in formation and disporting 
themselves in ways that awaken memories 
of the Passenger Pigeon of long ago. 

The mixed flock of Gulls and Terns at 
Lake Minnetonka, reported in the last 
article, remained intact until late in June, 
when the Caspian and Common Terns left, 
leaving only 40 or 50 immature Ring-billed 
Gulls, which remained through the summer. 
—Tuos. S. Roperts, Museum of Natural 
History, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


St. Louis Region.—The comparatively 
cool weather that has prevailed all through 
the early summer continued until the early 
days of August, and even in this month, 
though hot, days have cooled off toward 
evening, and there has been a fair quota of 
rain. 

Repeated trips by members of the St. Louis 
Bird Club and Webster Groves Nature-Study 
Society, to the large heronry of low cotton- 
woods and willows at Marais Temps Clair in 
St. Charles County that, until this spring, 
had been unknown to bird observers, has 
confirmed two events in Missouri bird life 
that had been suspected all through the 
spring excursions made to the neighborhood. 
The first was a nest of the American Egret, 
discovered in a secluded section of this two- 
acre rookery, and the other, the presence of 
at least two Yellow-crowned Night Herons 
which had been sighted on the wing only, 
amongst the large number of Black-crowned 
Night Herons that hover over the place when 
disturbed by wading visitors. Careful tele- 
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scope and field-glass observations, under 
favorable conditions, have been made by 
such expert bird observers as Wayne Short, 
Richard Grossenheider, Ralph Sunderman, 
Kirksey and Miss L. R. Ernst. These birds, 
uncommon in southern and central Missouri, 
had long since disappeared from the St. 
Louis region. 

In the case of the Egret nest, it was first 
reported to the St. Louis Bird Club by Vin- 
cent Brooker, caretaker of a lodge near there, 
as a nest partly lined with white feathers, 
eggs larger than any of the other Heron eggs 
and of a slightly different blue. The unusu- 
ally early date of May 25 for the arrival of a 
small flock of Egrets, since increased to about 
30, noted by Wayne Short of Dardenne; fre- 
quent visits to the nest; Egrets seen in that 
section of the rookery and the nest’s varia- 
tion from any of the many other nests, have 
convinced members of the Bird Club that 
after a lapse of over 35 years, so far as known, 
the American Egret is again nesting in St. 
Charles County. This flock of birds has been 
sighted at intervals in the region all through 
the summer. Going from the rare to the 
commonplace birds, a grove of maple trees 
planted as saplings many years ago as part of 
an abandoned nursery in Glendale, St. Louis 
County, harbors, nightly, countless num- 
bers of Grackles, Starlings, Jays, English 
Sparrows, and many Cardinals that assemble, 
flock following flock continuously from 
nearly sunset until dark, settling in this 
dense growth of trees at varying bird levels, 
while Swifts gather in a near-by abandoned 
hothouse chimney. It was in a smaller, but 
similar, roosting place on the farm of Louis 
Koewing, about five miles from there, that a 
heavy local hail-storm killed an estimated 
500 or more English Sparrows, Grackles, 
Red-headed Woodpeckers, Flickers, Cardi- 
nals, a Goldfinch, but no Crows. 

G. E. Moore of Lebanon reports excellent 
nesting conditions up to July 18, when a 
severe wind and rain-storm destroyed a large 
percentage of late nests, while another storm 
on August 10 drowned late broods of Robins, 
Doves, and others. The Blue Heron colony 
at Waynesville, on the Gasconade River, pro- 
duced the normal number of young again. 
Solitary Sandpipers reappeared on local 
ponds July 26, the Spotted on August 17, 
American Egrets and Little Blue Herons on 
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July 26. The first Ducks noted were 30 Blue- 
winged Teal on August 20. The Purple 
Martin exodus began August 22, five days 
later than last year. Hawks were few again 
this summer, mostly Red-tail, some Cooper's 
and very few Sparrow Hawks. Bob-whites 
had a good year, but the Hummingbirds 
seemed to be scarce. Observations conducted 
by Bro. Hubert Lewis on the destruction to 
bird life caused by Grackles and Blue Jays 
indicate that the Grackles are far more de- 
structive to eggs and young of other birds 
than even the Jay, the victims being Robins, 
Catbirds, Thrashers, Baltimore Orioles, 
Doves, Mockingbird, a Red-eyed Vireo, and 
a Starling —Stertinc P. Jones, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 


Rio Grande Delta Region.—Aside from 
a few showers the first part of July, we have 
had nothing but drought and heat this 
period. The water-level in Bahia Grande 
and San Martin Lake having been lowered 
almost to the vanishing point by the re- 
cently constructed Brownsville Ship Channel, 
the main bodies of these two wonderful 
marsh and water-bird areas were changed to 
hard-baked mud-flats by the drought. 

While crossing San Martin ‘Lake’ on 
August 1 the writer found a few small mud- 
puddles just east of ‘Goose Island’ (now a 
small clay dune on a bare, desolate plain). 
Three adult Mottled Ducks with 17 young 
(flocks of 10, 4, and 3 probably from three 
to six weeks old) were puddling in water 
standing in cow-tracks. The only other 
Duck left in the vicinity was a male Pintail. 
Vultures having consumed most of the fish, 
they were waiting about the two or three 
larger puddles for the gars which seemed to 
be the only species able to live in the thick 
muddy water. In the isolated bottle-like 
bay at the extreme northwest end of the 
‘lake’ there is still a shallow pond of fair 
size. 

About the middle of June, Mr. Frank A. 
Pitelka, a visitor from Chicago, reported 
finding three Lesser Scaup Ducks and a small 
flock of Semipalmated Sandpipers at a small 
pond near Horsehead Island. Several other 
Scaup were found during the month by the 
writer. A female was observed on a pond 
east of Raymondville on June 20, and a 
flock of 13 (9 males) was observed swim- 
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ming in a close ‘raft’ on Loma Alta Lake 
on June 27. 

As no Sandpipers had been observed since 
the first of June, it is not known whether the 
ones reported by Mr. Pitelka were summer 
residents or fall migrants. The writer, ac- 
companied by Mr. Arthur Hale, visited the 
above-mentioned pond on June 21 and found 
7 Semipalmated Sandpipers, 19 White- 
rumped Sandpipers, 1 Snowy Plover, 1 female 
Wilson's Phalarope in full breeding plumage, 
and 2 male Pintails. On the same day several 
thousand Sandpipers (thought to have been 
mostly Semipalmated) were observed at Cayo 
Atascosca. Stilt Sandpipers, Western Sand- 
pipers, and Long-billed Dowitchers, all in 
summer plumage, appeared on July 18 and 
have been plentiful ever since. 

Ring-billed Gulls remained all summer 
along the Brownsville Ship Channel. Most, 
if not all, of them were in the plumage which 
shows a narrow band across the tail. 

The second nesting period of the Vermilion 
Flycatcher colony about Loma de la Mon- 
tuosa Chica began June 6-8. In place of the 
3 birds hatched and 2 raised in the first 
period, there were 8 hatched and 7 raised. 
The first young of this period were hatched 
on June 20. The same nest in which two 
birds were raised during the first period was 
so improved and enlarged that 3 young were 
easily raised the second time. The time be- 
tween the two hatches in this nest was 
37 days. 

Mr. Hale reports that a Duck Hawk which 
he observed at a pond near Mission on 
June 30 has remained in the vicinity ever 
since. The fall migration dates sent in from 
Mission are: July 16, Western Sandpiper, 
Solitary Sandpiper, Spotted Sandpiper, Yel- 
low-legs; July 21, Red-tailed Hawk; July 22, 
Greater Yellow-legs, Semipalmated Sand- 
piper, Long-billed Dowitcher; July 27, Red- 
backed Sandpiper, Stilt Sandpiper; August 1, 
Baird's Sandpiper; August 3, Painted Bunt- 
ing; August 5, Grinnell’s Water-Thrush; 
August 7, Alder Flycatcher, Dickcissel; 
August 10, Indigo Bunting; August 12, Yel- 
low Warbler; August 13, Cliff Swallow, 
Wood Pewee, Olive-sided Flycatcher, Yel- 
low-bellied Flycatcher, Kingbird; August 15, 
Swainson’s Hawk. 

Black and White Warblers appeared in 
Cameron County on July 11, three days ahead 
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of the writer's earliest previous date. Other 
migration dates from this area are: July 25, 
Pewee; August 1, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher; 
August 2, Duck Hawk; August 8, Barn 
Swallow; August 9, Purple Martin; August 
15, Mississippi Kite (Mrs. Anita Miller). 
Two downy young Clapper Rails were 
observed with their parents on June 27. The 
hatch of Purple Gallinules at the Fresnos 
Resaca came off at about the same time but 
the Florida Gallinules at that place con- 
tinued incubating until the second week in 
July. Grebes were plentiful all summer this 
year in contrast to conditions the past two 
summers.—L. Irpy Davis, Harlingen, Texas. 


San Francisco Region.—The outstanding 
local bird observation for this summer is the 
report by William Granfield of the successful 
nesting, in a box near Crystal Spring Lake, 
of a pair of Saw-whet Owls. Thus one more 
fragment is available for the person who 
works out the range and natural history of 
this elusive bird. 

Mrs. Stephens has raised a question as to 
the history of Cormorant nesting on the 
Seal Rocks by the Cliff House. In more than 
ten years of watching she has found no 
Farallon Cormorant nesting there and has 
no recent record of it, although it was re- 
ported as nesting on those rocks twenty-five 
years ago by Dawson and about the same 
time by Squires. Only the Brandt's Cor- 
morant has nested there recently. 

The early and abrupt termination of the 
nesting season along the coast deserves more 
study than usually is given to it. Nesting 
records have been supplied by Rodgers and 
Test for the University of California campus 
this year, as follows: Anna’s Hummingbird, 
June 25, bird on nest apparently feeding 
young (R.); California Quail, June 29, 6 or 7 
pairs but no young, July 2, 3 pairs without 
young, pairs with 17, 12, and 13 small 
young, and a hen with 5 just-hatched young 
(R.), a nest containing 17 eggs on July 1 
was being brooded on July 11, but was 
empty, evidently despoiled by a snake, by 
July 20 (T.); Western Flycatcher, June 26, 
nest with 1 egg and 1 young bird (R.), 
July 13, nest with 3 small young, which 
were well feathered on July 22 (T.); Cliff 
Swallow, June 25, young in at least 3 nests, 
August 11, a young one being fed in nest at 
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same colony on Life Sciences Building, also 
several foraging daily in first half of August 
on 1700 block on Lincoln Street, Berkeley 
(R.); Western Robin, June 25, small young 
in nest, August 9, parent feeding young one, 
two or three days out of nest (R.); Russet- 
backed Thrush, June 25, 2 young just out 
of nest (R.). 

Other nestings of note in the region were 
reported by Commander and Mrs. Par- 
menter. On June 24 they saw a Western 
Grebe on a nest at Lake Merced, San Fran- 
cisco; on July 23 a parent Grebe here was 
accompanied by a small young one. Eight 
Avocets and a pair with two downy young 
were observed on July 15 near Alvarado 
where Avocets were seen through the 
summer of 1936. 

The following selected records are mainly 
from the reports of the Parmenters, Mrs. 
Kelly, Mrs. Stephens, and Mr. F. C. Willis. 
They pertain to occurrences of birds along 
the shore and include both spring and fall 
migrations: Shearwaters (Sooty?) were pres- 
ent in varying numbers from June 12 to 
August 11, with the peak on July 12, when 
it was estimated that at least 750,000 birds 
were seen (P.). White Pelican, 4 at Dum- 
barton Bridge, June 30, 200+ on July 15, 
and 300+ on July 25 (P.), several hundred 
on August 5 (K.). Green Heron, Lake 
Temescal, 1 on August 13 and 14 (Sibley). 
Clapper Rail, Pescadero, 2 on June 14 (W.). 
Semipalmated Plover, Pescadero, June 14 
(W.), Bay Farm Island, 40 on July 31 (K.). 
Black-bellied Plover, San Mateo Bridge, 
June 26 and July 10 (W.), July 15 CP.). 
Surf-bird, Pescadero, June 14 (W.), Cliff 
House Rocks, July 17 (P. and S.). Ruddy 
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Turnstone, Pescadero, 1 on June 14 (W.), 
San Mateo Bridge, July 15 (P.). Black 
Turnstone, Pescadero, many on June 14 
(W.), Cliff House Rocks, 2 on July 23 (P.). 
Long-billed Curlew, Halfmoon Bay, June 14, 
and San Mateo Bridge, June 15 (W.), Moun- 
tain View Marsh, July 25 and 29 (P.). Hud- 
sonian Curlew, Halfmoon Bay, June 14 (W.), 
San Mateo Bridge, July 15 and 25 (P.). 
Spotted Sandpiper, Pescadero, several on 
June 14 CW.). Western Willet, San Mateo 
Bridge, June 15 (W.), San Mateo and Dum- 
barton bridges, 500+ on July 15 (P.). Knot, 
Halfmoon Bay, June 14 (W.). Baird's 
Sandpiper, Pescadero, 1 taken on June 14 
(W.). Red-backed Sandpiper, San Mateo 
Bridge, June 15 and 26 (W.), Bay Farm 
Island, 1 on August 5 (K.), Palo Alto to 
Redwood City, August 15 (W.). Long- 
billed Dowitcher, San Mateo Bridge, June 
15 and 26 (W.), 20 on July 15 (P.). Marbled 
Godwit, San Mateo and Dumbarton bridges, 
200+ on July 15 (P.). Sanderling, Pescadero, 
June 14 (W.). Red Phalarope, Bay Farm 
Island, 1 on August 7 (K.). Wilson's 
Phalarope, Palo Alto to Redwood City, 
August 15 (W.). Northeen Phalarope, San 
Mateo Bridge to Redwood Creek, June 15 
(W.), Bay Farm Island, 3 on July 31 (K.). 
California Gull, Lands End, 6 on July 23 
(P.). Ring-billed Gull, Dumbarton Bridge, 
2 on July 15 (P.). Heermann’s Gull, Santa 
Cruz, 2 on June 21, Cliff House Rocks, 9 
on June 23 (P.). Forster’s Tern, San Mateo 
Bridge, 12 on July 15 (P.). Least Tern, San 
Mateo Bridge, 30+: on July 25 (P.). Caspian 
Tern, Crystal Springs Lake, 2 on July 25 
(P.).—Jean M. Linspare, Museum of Verte- 
brate Zoology, Berkeley, Calif. 


PRONUNCIATION OF ORNITHOLOGICAL TERMS 


The words listed on page 361 are pro- 
nounced as follows: Falcon—faulcon or 
faucon; Fulmar—fullmer; eyrie—airy or erie; 
Petrel—the first syllable pet not peet; Egret— 
ee’-gret or egg’-ret; Scaup—scawp; Goshawk— 
g0ss-hawk; Plover—to rhyme with cover or 
over; Guillemot—last syllable rhymes with 
hot; Curlew—kuar’-/ew; Dowitcher—first syl- 
lable rhymes with how; Cuckoo—cook’-0o; 


pileated—first pie or pill; Bewick’s, rhymes 
with the name of the motor car; Prothono- 
tary, accented. on the second syllable; 
Parula—accented on the first syllable; 
Jabiru—the a as in Japanese; Jacana— 
zha-sa-na', not Jaka'na; Merganser—accented 
on the second syllable; Osprey—second 
syllable # as in ill; Pauraque—pow-rah-kay; 
Skua—skew’-a; Vireo—not vy-reo. 
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AL CLASSIFICATIONS OF ACTIVITY 


EXPENSES TO THE SEVER: 


National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc. 


Balance Sheet s as at June 30, 1937 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Bank 


Accounts Receivable: 


From Sales of Books, Publications, Supplies and Advertising . 


Bird Club of Long Island-Coéperative Work . 


Accrued Interest on Bonds Purchased . ......... 
Investments (at cost or market value at date donated): 


Real Estate First Mortgages . 


Bonds (Market value at June 30, 1937, per confirmation re- 


ceived, $293,920.00) . 


Stocks (Market value at June 30, 1937, per coniirmation re- 


ceived, $509,994.00) . 


Real Estate (cost of acquisition by transfer of deeds or foreclosure 


proceedings ) 
Sundry Assets: 
Camp Buildings 
Camp Equipment. . . 
Office Furniture and Equipment (depreciated value) 


Motion Picture and sie et — (depreciated) 


Films and Prints (depreciated) . 
Camp Library .. . 

Book Library (estimated value) ais 
Boats, Engines and Automobiles (depreciated) . 
Colored Process Plates and Paintings (nominal value) 
Bronze Group Roosevelt Sanctuary (nominal value) 
Sanctuary Real Estate (nominal value) 


Inventories: 
Audubon Bird Cards 
Slides . 
Leaflets for Junior Members 
Leaflets—Service Department 
Buttons for Junior Members . 
Books... . 
Field-Glasses . or 
Bird-Houses, Feeders, Baths, and Food 
Circulars . ane 
Bird Charts 
Christmas Cards 


Deferred Expenses: 
Camp Expenses (net) . — 
Paper for Leaflets and Birv- Lone 
Prepaid Insurance . 
Research Fellowships ' 
Postage Meter Rental and Postage 
Birv-Lore Expenses, July-August issue . 
Rainey Real Estate Taxes , 
Advance Expenses—Field Representatives and Wardens . 


$437.68 
1,637.72 


. $736,165.84 


302,809.63 


428,949.48 


$15,211.61 
7,657.39 
7,401.07 


$1,920.25 
3,809.91 
2,001.84 
1,869.00 
252.39 
336.10 
975.98 
610.00 


$5,277.60 


2,075.40 
35.83 


1,467,924.95 


170,284.77 


47,071.78 


12,976.48 


11,775.47 


$1,717,422.28 
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BIRD-LORE 


LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCES 


Liabilities: 
Employes re Pension Fund and Group Insurance . . . . $178.99 
Accounts Payable , 2,328.25 
Deposit: 


(Re Sale 4576-84 Third Ave. Real Estate) . 


Endowment Funds: 


General Endowment Fund . . . . . « . $1,030,783.09 
Permanent Fund of 1922 a he a a 206,217.93 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund .... . 202,010.10 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund od a ; ; 1,226.85 
Cornelius Ayer Wood Fund ce a 5,833.00 
Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund eles a 7,665.04 
Laura Norcross Marrs Fund 51 Se “p_abo & 25,119.15 
William Louis Abbott Endowment Fund . hi a 3 2,000.00 
Wilhelm L. F. Martens: 

Endowment Fund No. 1 Fe oa ae os 23,937.40 

Endowment Fund No. 2 ; bie te @ 23,556.30 

Special Funds: 

International Bird Protection Fund » ed ee ee $3,881.22 
Building Fund oo oes RD 
Paul J. Rainey Fund wae a J oz ben de ho 9,598.98 
Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary Fun ; iy oe PA 926.16 


General Fund Surplus: 


Balance, September 30,1936... .........04. $3,424.19 
Add Credits 
Reserve for Contingencies closed into 
Surplus & Sa . . . $20,000.00 
General Operating Fund . . ; . 2,620.07 
Children’s Educational Fund . ... . 4,508.84 
_ — 27,128.91 
$30,553.10 
Deduct Debits: 
Sanctuary Fund . ae ees o SS 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund ...... . 1,842.20 
Persecuted Species Fund ....... . 1,843.13 
Depreciation—Furniture and Fixtures . . 665.98 
Expense Applicable to Prior Period . . . 713.53 


——— 9,346.67 


Balance of Surplus, June 30, 1937 . 
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$2,507.24 


500.00 


1,528,348.86 


164,859.75 


21,206.43 


$1,717,422.28 
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AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Combined Income and Expenses of all Funds for the Period 
from September 30, 1936 to June 30, 1937 
Working Funds: 


Income: 

oo ae a ae a RW a Bae OS ee 
Junior Membership Fees . RE Rc et a 
Contributions .. . ee eee a ee ree 
Interest on Mortgages 6 Re OR a Set dc sk: saree ee 
Interest on Bonds. . 5 ae eee Od ae ee 
Dividends on Stocks . ee eee dh, 18,372.85 
Rent—Real Estate . noe 12,670.69 
Sale of Books, Printed Matter, Supplies, ME sss i ss Te 
Birp-Lore, Subscriptions and Advertising . o« « « 6ST 

Total Working Funds Income .... . ee $141,240.56 
Expenses: 

Administrative and Clerical Salaries and Expenses . . . $42,554.07 
Field Representatives’ Salaries and Expenses... . . . . 5,498.89 
Educational Leaflets ee Pe . . 5,041.19 
Buttons Supplied to Junior Members Ee das Agha 657.60 
Essay Contest ... . eae 362.36 

Salaries, Sanctuary Supervision, Wardens and Their Expenses . 18,681.59 
Repairs and Improvements—Sanctuaries .. . i 2,708.48 
Feed for Water-fowl .. . :; eee : 237.75 
ee eeu OMAR Leh - 1,011.08 
Gasoline ... che oe ete et AS 1,629.88 
Posters and Signs. . . . Slee: ph eee et ad 140.24 
Rent—Witmer Stone Sanctuary (% 6 year) ere are ae 75.00 
Soliciting Funds—Sanctuary Department ....... . 1,255.66 
Sanceuary Comtesetions 2. ww kk me 125.00 
Printing and Mailing Birp- Lone ee et oe . . 9,648.07 
Engravings for Birp-Lore. ...... . sey 745.78 
Promotion Expense—Birp-Lore . . . nae 795.40 
Investigations . . 5 ee ete Sta 613.27 
Printing and Multigraphing . Taree 3 Gaus ec a 
Postage and Expressage. ...........-..... =. 45,136.02 
Cost of Books and Supplies ........2.2.2.2.... 5,240.29 
Insurance ... : _« See 
Communications with Actual and Potential Members ee 782.85 
Press Clippings and Releases... ............ 41,303.60 
Envelopes and Office — ON Ee  .». Riae 
Annuities . . . tay Nahe rte 960.00 
ee ee ee et ee ee ee ee 165.00 
Office Rent .... < okh i vb eeere crater ct” atic wit gs Tl, a 
Telephone and Telegrams gh ao ie Vt. >. Sia 
Service Charge for Handling Securities ay tee es re 
a aa Bocn GAN Ae set 153.16 
Se oe ee ee eee 389.03 
Biecetos ang Mialfeomes 2... «156 .:. he aye 150.43 
Real Estate Operations . . . epee 10,896.37 
Expenses incurred for protection of Mortgages . ioe 354.59 
Employes Pension and Group Insurance ........ . 1,938.31 

Forward. . . . . $133, 594. 08 $141, 240.56 
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Brought week . . . . $133,594.08 $141,240 56 
Fellowship Research Contributions ; eee 
Library Expense , ; ee 225.85 
Annual Meeting Expense Sw .« Sea 
Accounting 750.00 


Drainage—Lecturing and Miscellaneous pa are aA i 60.19 
Royalties : staves tent pg ce 137.05 
Staff Lecturing Expense ee 
Miscellaneous ‘i 8 & aa «, eee 


Total Working Fund Expenses... ....... $140,552.84 
Net Income Working Funds . . 4) Rhee $687.72 
Non-Working Funds: 


Income: 
Life Memberships . . . . $1,200.00 
Bequests : 6,551.87 
Gift he 2,000.00 
Contributions to Building F und . ow eee 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages . nat 655.00 
Interest on Bonds Ae he 1,718.91 
Dividends on Stocks ; <2 « «= oe 
Net Profit from Sale of Securities tons > « Se 
Rents—Real Estate << 2s 
Total Income » ee ell ee $25,013.47 
Disbursements: 
Service Charge for Handling Securities . . . . . . $506.79 
Expense of Real Estate Properties ........ 330.78 
——< oe 
Net Income Non-Working Funds .......... $24,175.90 


Excess of Income over Disbursements 3 Pe 24,863.62 
Add: Transfer of Reserve for Contingencies to > Surplus os 20,000.00 
$44,863.62 


Deduct: 
Expenses applicable to prior period . 
Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures 
Uncollectible Accounts Receivable Written a. 
2,425.24 


Not Imcmannaf Fuad Bolames.. 6 wc et ere e nn ss » BBS 


Net Increase of Fund Balances: 
Total Fund Balances June 30,1937 ........ .. . . $1,714,415.04 
Total Fund Balances September 30, 1936 ..... . . . 1,671,976.66 


PRO. bbw chee tee nn ae 


We certify that the appended Balance Sheet is, in our opinion, properly drawn up and 
shows the true financial position of the Association as at June 30, 1937, and that the com- 
bined Income and Expense Statement is a fair and correct statement of earnings for the fiscal 
period ended that date, subject to the comments in our detailed report submitted under date 
of August 26, 1937.—JOHN H. KOCH & CO.., Certified Public Accountants. 

Members wishing more detailed information may secure it from the office of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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